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706 Advertise 
Ir the proceedings in Paciiament lack interest, they excel in 
number. Our Representatives are disposing of the business be- 
fore them with railroad speed. The morning sittings work won- 
derfully well in passing. the Government bills through their different 
stages ‘without discussion: Mr. Brornerron might turn the fact 
to ‘good account in his arguments against midnight legislation. 
During the two hours of extra sitting on Saturday last, sixty dif- 
ferent subjects were brought on the t tapis, and no “fewer than nine 
public bills were, as the Votes of the House inform us, duly 

‘ considered.” ‘The number of matters to which the attention of 
the House has been directed in less than a week—we quote from 
the Votes before us, ee with Saturday and ending with 
Thursday—amounts to 342. Now that the pitched battles of 
party are at an end for the session, the Members who remain in 
town are struggling to show the country that they can do some- 
thing as well as talk much. 

The Regency Bill is going t! 
TIouse of Lords; where it might ha 
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rough its regular stages in the 
e passed without exciting the 
least remark, had not Jyssux given a little piquancy 
to the subject by an exhibiiion of dissatisfaction at being over- 
fooned in the arrancemeat, and by calling on various Peers at the 
same time to bear witness that he is not ambitious. 

The sticklers for oaths have endeavoured to make a stand 
against Mi. }?awxs’s Affirmation Bill. Sir Roserr Ineuis was 
unusually « on the subject: he went so far as to lay it down 
as a pringlp., that no man can be a good Churchman who is 
not a good swearer: the united power of Sovereign, Lords, and 
Commons, he maintained, is not competent to alter so important 
a tenet of the Church. But the zealous representative of Oxford 
University could not per suade the House of Commons to agree 
with him in this test of orthodox 5 aada step was taken towarc ls 
relieving the scruples of conscientious nonjurors. That part of 
the plan, however, which requires the certiticate of two Justices to 
a man’s character before he can be permitted to avail himself of 
the relicf afforded, was properly exposed by Sir Rorert Prer; so 
that even the propounder of the measure seemed heartily ashamed 
of it, and desired to throw the responsibility on “ ‘influential 
advise rs.” 

The only ngs conflict of the week, was a trifling skirmish on 
Foreign Police; y- Lord Sannon took occasion of the House going 
Lord Pa ron whether he was prepared to 
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into § Suppl ly, to ask Lord Pauzirr: 
give some stron id some greater security to British 
commerce than the Jeclarail Dns that had hitherto been 


faced by a speech of some 
for Livery pool unt dertook to show that 
etures aud British shipping ha 1 been 
uanagement of the Forei ign Sage ce 
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the export of British man 
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imposing hich cy upon B: goods, without the notice apr six 
Mons t> which we were entitle d by the tariff; upon the acqui- 
eseence of the British Gove nt in the French blockade of 
Buenos A > won the : e in the differential duties re- 
cently imp tugal in iavour of goods coming in Portugues 
vessels from itish ports ) unsatisfactory state of our 





commercial relations with Spai 7 Ir. Macnran and Mr. Exresson 
Texnenr went over nearly the same grounds ; the former adding the 
gum-trade W with Portendic, and our commercial relations with 
Cracow ; the latter adverting z to the Brazils. Mr. Disrarni, after 
reg th: ut the whole foreign policy of the country had not 

been brought under consideration, proces ded to blame the policy 

of Lord Par MERSTON for the first few years of his holding alles 
under the Whigs, but rather praised his recent policy of dri wing 
closer our connexion with Austria. The attack of the Opposition 
was deficient in weight of metal, and extended over too wide a line 
of operations : it was a mere flourish of trumpets. The defence of 
Ministers s, as conducted by Lordf 
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werstTon and Mr. Sux, was | 
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infinitely more damaging to them. The n oble Viscount intimated 
that this country had no right to protest against the blockade of 
Buenos Ayres by France: as if neutrals, in the event of their com- 
merce being interrupted by a blockade of some years s’ duration, had 
t to remonstr ate, supposing no sufficient ground of war and no 
previc sus declaration of war. Tle said that we had no right to force 
treaties of commerce upon independent nations: does this entitle him 
to dispense with all proof that the delay he is accused of in the ne- 

gotiations with Spain has not existed ? But the main topic both with 
Lord Patmerston and Mr. Sueiz, was the increase of our exports. 
It is not enough, however, to tell us that our exports on the whole 
have increased, if any branch of trade can be shown to be labouring 
under disadvantages from Ministerial neglect of duty. And what 
is worse, it has been so often demonstrated, in the course of the 
Corn-law discussions, that the increased total of exports has been 
occasioned by the losses of the manufacturers, that this appeal to 
figures is manifestly and disgracefully delusive. Mr. Hawes en- 
deayoured to come to the rescue of Government by uttering some 
very sound doctrine regarding commercial policy; to which the 
main objection is, that it had no bearing on the question immedi- 
ately in hand. Whether inadvertently or with “ malice prepense,” 
we know not, but the Member for Lambeth contrived to deal the 
Foreign Secretary a severe backhanded blow—‘* As to retaliatory 
duties, that question had been ably met in a pithy sentence of the 
late Member for Bath, Mr. Roebuck: it was this, ‘ Why should we 
practice folly because ‘other nations lack wisdom! 2°” ‘This is good 
sense; but, unfortunately, Lord Paimersron, in stating that the 
President of the Board of Trade had “ not yet” issued any retali- 
atory orders against the shipping of Spain, wished it to be under- 
stood that they were only “delayed.” On the whole, the discussion 
was characterized by a want of earnestness and concentration, that 
betrayed want of information and of sincerity, on both sides. 

There has been a good deal of chating and wrangling about a 
Church question “in” little, "hich has been struggling to swell 
itself into the: importance of a party measure. The Farnham 
Rectory Bill succeeded in < eeiniees the honour ofan ac Jjourned de- 
bate; and, in the absence of all exciting topics, it was contested 
with more spirit and closeness than its inherent merits may secm te 
deserve. The Ministerial papers were in high glee because 
Ministers succeeded in obtaining a majority of fwo on this question. 
The circumstance of being in a m: ijority at all is become an im- 
portant point with them; so they make much of it—blind to the 
obvious inference the public will draw from their exultation at a 
victory in which it is difficult to determine whether the subject of 
debate or the majority is the more insignificant. 

Among the 342 matters transacted as already mentioned, we ob- 
serve a new entry in the Votes, and a new sign of the times. 
“Queen's Ministers, petition for their dismissal” —this stands under 
the date of Wednesday the 22d, followed by the names of five places 
from which petitions with that prayer have been sent. Next day the 
entry again occurs, * Queen’s Minis ters, petitions for their dismis- 
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sal "—and this time the prayer comes from twenty places; in some 
instances more than one petition bene forwarded from the same 
town. 

An instance of Ministerial manceuvering occurred in the House 





* Commons on Tuesday, hieh! y characteristic of the favourite 
mode of escaping from instead of acing s difficulties. By the pre- 
sent regulations of the House, Tuesd lay is the only day of the tive 
or six in the working week on v hich independent Members can 
originate any motion; the officials of the ‘Treasury-bench having 


















precedence on all the rest. Lord Asnrey, Mr. Grorr, and other 
Members, had precedence of the Government on Tuesday, for 

liscussion of subjects some of which were of great ouLiie int 
portance, but such as the i disrelisi.ecd. ‘o get rid of 
these, a morning sitting was appointed; at which the Governinent 
business was forward . out of its order: the House adjourned 
till the usual hour of me ge; when that time arrived, the Minis- 
ters and their supporters kept ay and “no House” was the 





By this cre dital le the troublesome business 








SSneemerncs oe 
stands among the “d op ped,” and the evil day nae been put off. 
* startling announcement appeared yesterday in the Moraing 
Post, that Lord P ALMERSTON had made a change in our foreign 
policy, the effect o which might place this country in a warlike 
atti tude towards Franc Th story, given ou the authority of 
‘a distinguished corres pr ydent,” runs thus 1t Lord Parmerr- 
ston, unknown to France, had signed a conrpact with Austria, 


Prussia, and Russia, to dictate terms to the l’acha of Jsypt 
worse than those proposed to him before the battle of Nezib; 
with which terms if he comply not after th expiration of a month, 
the will of the conference is to be enforced vi et armis. li is 
added, that in taking this step Lord PatmersTon was opposed | by 
all his colle agucs, but that he threatened to resign if his wis! hes 
were thwarted, ‘and they forthwith s uccumbed. At the first 
view all this appeared so improbable, that the story obtained little 
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credence; but the evasive manner in which Lord Patmerston and 
Lord Joun Rvssect replied to the inquiries of Mr. Hume on the 
subject in the [louse of Commons last night, tends strongly to in- 
crease its currency. 





A despatch from Marshal Vaiiir, describing the whole of his 
proceedings against the Arabs during the present campaign, is the 
only subject worthy of notice in the French papers. ‘The Marshal 
seems perfectly satisfied with what he has done, and boasts that 
no Arabs are now seen near his camp; omitting at the same time 
to state that the cause of their absence is not the dread of his 
valour, but that they go to secure the harvest. 

The Spanish refugees in France are invited by the French 
Government to join the army in Algeria; and rank is offered to 
Spanish officers according to the number of men they can persuade 
to inlist. The number of Spaniards who have already taken refuge 
in France is estimated at 30,000. 

At Madrid, the project of law for an extraordinary war-contri- 
bution of 180 millions of reals, was withdrawn by the Minister of 
Finance, as he had no longer an excuse for raising money on that 
account. 


Webates and Procecdinas in Parliament. 
Recency Bi. 

The second reading of this bill was moved on Tuesday, by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

After a short pause, the Duke of Sussex rose, to give the House the 
result of his experience in Regency Bills; deprecating such displays of 
temper as that in 1812, when George the Fourth was proposed as 
Regent. It was a subject for gratitude that the present precaution had 
no injurious influence upon the health of the Queen, any more than 
that which, in 1837, secured the succession to the King of Hanover. He 
agreed to the general principle of the bill; but on some points he 
differed with those who framed it. The Regent should enjoy the full 
powerof the Crown, as he had contended in 1812— 

The present bill rested upon different grounds from that of 1812; and it must 
be recollected that its provisions were widely different from that of the measure 
against which he argued when the noble Lords opposite were in power. 
then contended that the individual exercising the Royal authority should possess 





it most fully and completely ; and it appeared to him that the longer a case of | 
that rature was likcly to last, the greater would be the necessity for this full | 


enjoyment of power, and the stronger ought the arguments to be considered 
which he used on a former occasion. 

He did not fully agree with Blackstone, that in the case of the 
vaeaney of the Crown or the incapacity of the Sovereign the two 


Houses of Parliament could take upon themselves to appoint a Regent— | 


Why not, when once really acting upon the principle of regulating and se- 


curing the tranquillity and peace of the country—why not go a step further, | 


and declare that which was to be done in the event, during the Regency, of 
there being any incapacity to discharge the functions which belonged to the 
Crown? ‘They were now about to enter upon the important duty of appoint- 
ing a Regent: it struck him very forcibly, at the same time he urged with 
much diflidence his own views, that the measure then before them ought to go 
a little further. Their Lordships, he was sure, would do him the justice to be- 
lieve, that he submitted to them these observations in a spirit of perfect sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness. ( Heur, hear!”) We could assure the House, 
that he had had no communication with any person whatever upon the subject 
of the present bill. From the moment at which the question was first mooted to 
the present, he had never opened his mouth upon the subject to any haman 
being ; for he felt restrained by the delicacy of his own situation, He stood 
nearest to the Throne of any person in this country; and he had voluntarily 
surrendered to her Majesty the precedence which belonged to him. In taking 


that course, he trusted that he had shown bis good-will as unequivocally as any | 


man could desire. His wish was, as fer as possible, to reconcile at that moment 
all feelings which could be entertained in any quarter. ‘The noble Duke oppo- 
site would understand what he alluded to, without its being necessary for him 
to enter into more minute particulars. 

If they provided a Kegent, that Regent might become incapaci- 
tated— 

“ His noble and learned friend had congratulated them upon being in such a 
situation as that, whatever plan of Regency might be adopted, it would receive 
the sanction of the three branches of the Legislature; but a contingency 
might happen after the commencement of a Regency in which further provi- 
sion would be required, and that it would be found necessary to make that 
when one of the branches of the Legislature was not in a situation to concur 
therein. If they left this second contingency unprovided for, then he should say 
that they would be under the necessity of settling a new Regency when they 
were not in the situation in which they now were, and upon which his noble 
and learned friend congratulated them on being. What would be the use of 
passing a bill of that nature, should such an event as that to which he alluded 
take place? He need hardly observe, that the difficulty of their situation 
would be greatly increased ; for not only would the magistracy of royalty be 
unprovided for, bat there would be no provision for the custody of the infant ; 
and in these circumstances they would be obliged to legislate and make provi- 
sion for contingent events, with only two branches of the Legislature capable 
of acting. 

In entering upon these matters, he had no reference to himself— 

He challenged the noble Lord, (Melbourne,) whom he had known many 
years, and with whom he had had many confidential communications, to say 
if any act of hishad ever shown an ambitious nature; but that, on the con- 
trary, he had at all times and under all circumstances acquiesced in the deci- 


He had | 





Council, which was to: include the King’s uncle, William Aggy 
Duke of Cumberland, and the King’s brothers, Edward Augustuen’ 
of York, William Henry Duke of Gloucester, and Prince Ten; Dig z 
derick and Prince Frederick William when the two latter Ae ; 
become of age. That showed the strong wish of George the Thine 
“keep the Royal Family together.” He also differed somewhat 
the provisions respecting the remarriage of the Regent— ay 
He looked with feclings of delicacy and affection towards that distingy} . 
person his nephew, who was principally concerned in the provisions of soe & 
sent bill, and to whom, as far as he knew him, he felt sincerely attached, ARE 
time of his marriage, when Prince Albert said he hoped he might rely wel 
his friendship, his reply was— My thermometer is your attention tone :, 
Queen—your attention to her happiness and comfort; upon that my friendal, 
depends.” It was only justice to add, that ever since then he had fully meritg 
that friendship. But he found in the bill further and other restrictions, “y 
Regent might not marry a Papist. ‘To him it appeared that the incling 
of the Regent ought not to be placed under any constraint with respeetton, 
trimony. This was a subject upon which he wished to touch with 28 mg 
delicacy as possible; but he was sure, when the House recollected the Youth g 
that illustrious person, they would agree in thinking, that though at first i 
feelings might revolt from the formation of a second alliance, yet that th 
feelings would be mellowed by time, that therefore no obstacle should }, 
thrown in the way of his again marrying, for it was most important that 
should set an example of propriety to the whole nation. He presumed 4, 
House had not overlooked the fact that the Prince might marry a subject 
this country, or that, if his wishes so led him, he might marry abroad, Whethe 
he received the approbation of the Government or not; and unless he came, 
Parliament to make provision for the expenses attendant or consequent Um 
such marriage, that Parliament would have no right to interfere in any Wy 
whatever. It would perhaps be a matter worthy of the consideration of thé 
Lordships whether any marriage should be effected without a previous cop. 
munication on the part of the Regent, and the assent of both Houses of Py, 
liament. 
Another point was the possible marriage of the Regent with; 
| foreigner. Under the bill of 1830, the Queen Dowager or the Dutchg 
of Kent could not marry a foreigner, but could marry a British Subjer, 
It would be well to encourage the maintenance of ties between the Re. 
gent and this country— 
It should be remembered that her present Majesty was a native of thy 
country, and that she owed her acecssion to the throne to her descent from tk 
| Duke of Kent, who was also an Englishman, and a descendant trom King i 
| George the Third. All the Royal Family bore the same fond attachment to the 
| country, and the same desire fer the welfare of the people. Should his Row 
Highness Prince Albert unfortunatcly become Regent—he used the tem 
| “unfortunately ” in reference to the deprivation the country must sufferty ” 
| produce such a result—he doubted not that the same feelings w ould actuate 
that illustrious person, But it must not be forgotten that it was his union ty 
| her Majesty that endeared him to this country ; and should that link of attach. 
| ment be broken, it was clear to him, although he should support the authority 
of the Crown, that the affection of the people towards the Prince, to becom 
| permanent and durable under such a change of circumstances, must bk 
strengthened by an extended acquaintance with the character of that illustriow 
individual. y 
| The Duke coneluded by saying— 
“ T hope that what I have uttered will be received with the same kind fed: 
and having said this much, I will now sit 













































































ing in which it has been delivered : 
| down in peace, and may God’s will be done.” 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR said, it was true that the bill provided fer 
| only one event: two events must occur before the contingency to which 
| the Duke of Sussex referred. It was not consis‘ent with the practice 
of Parliament to legislate for events beyond the range of probability; 
| and if the one event contemplated by the bill should occur, ample op 
| portunity must be afforded for providing against any ulterior contin 
| gency. With respect to the marriage of the Regent— 








” "That portion relating to the marriage of the Regent under the bill of 18% 

he had omitted from the present bill, just heeause the provisions were appli« 

cable only to the case of a female Regent. The marriage of a female Regent 
| might well be considered as involving more important considerations and pos 
sible risks than that of a male Regent; and therefore it was provided unde 
that bill, that the Regent shouldnot marry a foreign prince without the con 
sent of Parliament, lest foreign Influence should be injuriously exercised over 
the welfare of this country. That was certainly a danger which, in the cased 
a female, it might be very prudent to guard against. But the case with regard 
toa male Regent was very different. By this bill the illustrious individad 
who was appointed to act as Regent was forbidden to live abroad: and the 
powers that were placed in his hand were under such restrictions as would pre- 
vent foreign influence from interfering with the established institutions of the 
country through him. Besides, it could scarcely be supposed that a husband 
should be so little sui juris as to be incapable of exercising the oficial duties 
devolving upon him, free from any foreign or improper influence whatever. 

Afier a short pause, no Peer rising, the bill was read a second time, 
without a dissentient voice. 

ForeiGN Commerctat Poricy. 

The attention of the House of Commons was on Wednesday directed 
to our foreign commercial polly, by Lord Sanpon. He commenced by 
alluding to the boast of Lord Palmerston, that no British Minister had 
done half so much for British commerce as he had done; and then 
proceeded to show that, notwithstanding this boast, our commerce had 
been greatly neglected, and to allude to instances in which, owing to 
this neglect, the trade of the country had suffered— 

In the first place, a short time ago, he called the attention of the noble 
Lord to the circumstance of Mexico having imposed upon British goods, in 
some instances, a duty of 100 per cent., without that notice of six months te 
which they were entitled by the tariff. Not till two months after notice had 
been taken of the fact was any measure to remedy the evil had recourse to. In 





sions of the Legislature and the Crown, and that he was ever anxious to set 
an example of obedience to the Monarch and the laws; that he had never | 
stood as an obstacle in the way of any appointment; and, least of all, was he | 
capable of doing so on an occasion like the present. He was not aware whether | 
anear and illustrious relative of his was then present, (the Duke of Cam- | 
bridge,) but he would appeal to him whether, in any transactions which had | 
ever occurred between them, or in any affairs which concerned the family to 
which they both belonged, he had ever betrayed a self-interested or an ambitious 
spirit. His illustrious relative had, during four-and-twenty years, been at the 
head of the Government of Hanover, and he would ask him whether, in the 
transactions which arose out of that or those which arese out of family com- 
pacts, he had ever behaved otherwise than sincerely and disinterestedly ? 
provisions for possible contingencies had been more elaborate 
ill of 1765. Queen Charlotte was appointed Regent; failing 
Que, the Princess Dowager of Wales became Regent; with a 
A <\, 4 
& ara 
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connexion with this point, and with regard to the duties imposed in 1837 by 
Mexico in a similar manner, they had received the assurance of the noble 
Lord, that as to the Mexican Government, it would restore the excess of duties 
that lad been levied by it. ‘hey were told this; they were assured of this, 
and yet no reimbursement had taken place. He passed then from:Mexico to 
Buenos Ayres, and he asked the noble Lord, how long it was intended that the 
blockade of Buenos Ayres would be permitted to be continued? British 
property at Buenos Ayres was estimated at something more than a mil- 
lion. ‘This property consisted in articles that were lying useless, and of 
so perishable a nature that it required an outlay of.20,000 a year to give 
them the necessary care. Local funds had been created in the years 1821 
and 1822; and the amount of British capital locked up in them was 
five millions of dollars. British capital had been reduced one-fifteenth in 
value. And all this he asserted was in consequence of the French blockade. 
He wished that the noble Lord had shown something like the spirit of the 
Americaus with respect to the blockade. He begged next to call the attention 
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a eae f their intercourse with Portugal. It was now 

he state of their u : g 
tee _ d — had been imposed by the Court of Portugal a differential 
three years sINnC°” favour of all goods coming in Portuguese vessels from 





per cent. In 
Very grave 
5 ' - 
Lord and to the 
been produced for the two first years. 


remonstrances had been made on this subject both 
resident of the Board of Trade. No effect had 
He was aware that the noble Lord and 

: f the Board of ‘Trade had taken advantage of Mr. Huskisson, 
the Frecident¢ the full extent of the powers confided to them. But the 
and retaliated bes Sec was null, England imposed an additional 5 per cent. 
effect of that worth the exception of wines, it fell upon articles extremely light 
duty ; but - a the duties paid on them, it was not felt, while the Portuguese 
and trifling a aa to be extremely injurious. ‘The average of the amount 
: And here again he 
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regulation fit on British shipping, was 50 or 60 per cent. \ 
Dns, ay: pest to the example of the I nited States, who, when the duties were 
Clinatiog might OE upon them by Spain, immediately passed an act in Congress, hy 
Ct to m, ae fyllowed out as an exact copy the impositions made by Spain in 
1 28 ma whic - joint. ‘Thus they placed American shipping on the same footing with 
Youth ever Spain ; and the result was that they kept hold of the navixation be- 
it first tha A the two countries. Spain had imposed discriminating duties, on some 
hat thos or. of 30 and others of 200 per cent., for the purpose of insuring a pre- 
should }, — of Spanish vessels. That now had been submitted to for six years. 
it that D ve that time the noble Lord might have exercised the powers confided to 
med th him without coming to Parliament. He might have issued a retaliatory order. 
subject j H sand the late President of the Board of Trade had assured British merchants 
: Whethe hat they were prepared with such an order, and were prepared to issue it, but 
> Came f pst doing so up to the last moment, in the hope of a favourable result to 
ent Ug heir negotiation. As bearing upon this subject, he would show how by the 
Any Wy regulations of Spain their trade w th Sans had been affected. It was go- 
1 of the! weed by the same laws as Spain ; and he found that as to vessels which came 
OUS con. under the operation of the discriminating-duties as regarded their freight and 
3 Of Pay, nareo, between Liverpool and the Havannah, this was the result—there were 
cargo, British ships, 284 bales ; in the vessels of other nations, 812 bales ; and in 
with ; pewade 6,125. To show the loss to British ships since these duties came into 
utehey operation in 1834, he found that the value of exports from that year to the pre- 
hi ‘nt, from Liverpool to Havannah, was thus declining—first it was 382,000L., 
Subjert ery in descended to 105,0002., 75,0002, 65,0007. 36,0002, and now only 
the Re. 7s 000. in value. To prove that which was lost to England was gained by 
: Srain he found the amount of the value of the cargoes carried in Spanish 
Of thy toms rose in the following manner—1 10,0007, 123,000/., 264,000/., 279,0007., 
Tom th 318. 00! 369,0002. He must say, that even in consideration of the pecuniary 
m King arses made by this country in favour of the present dynasty of Spain, 
tothe = Eneland had a right at least to have her interests treated with equal considera- 
8 Ropl rei ant those of other members o” the Alliance, whose assistance had not 
we. been so strongly afforded as by England to the Court of Spain. The noble 
pres. Lord, he conceived, was bound to Show the House on all those points what 
Actuate > 
: roeress be had made. 
ita ' cal Patmersron commenced his defence by expressing his surprise 
thority at the small extent of the charges that had been brought against his 
become foreign commercial policy ; and he contrasted the tone taken by his op- 
ust: be ponents when exciting Government to dvi rse dealings with Poreign 
istrious nations against the tone of the same parties when censuring Govern- 
ment for running into the hazard of hostilities. The substance of the 
charges, he observed, amounted to this, that the British Government 
id feel had not compelled certain foreign nations to do exuctly as it was wished 
10W sit they should do: but as the British Government could not force foreign 
nations to terms without going to war, he asked whether the objects 
-d for proposed were worth encountering that risk ?-- 
which With respect to Buenos Ayres, it was true that our commerce, and Ameri- 
actice can commerce too, had suffered great ineonvenicnee from the protracted 
vility; blockade of the Rio de Ja Plata by the French flotilla. But the noble Lord 
le Op. was mistaken if he. supposed that we had not made exertions to bring that 
yntine uarrel toa conclusion. He could assure the noble Lord it was his belief, that 
ae the nature of the communications which the French Government either 
19% had made or was about making to the Crovernment of Buenos Ayres, both 
appli parties would soon come to a friendly termination of the disputes between 
oaeal them. He could likewise assure the noble Lord, that no efforts, on our part 
| pos: either had heen wanting or would be wanting, to produce that desirable result ; 
ie but when the noble Lord asked how long we should permit a great and power- 
me ful nation like France to continue its quarrel with an independent state like 
one Buenos Ayres, he used language for which there could be no excuse, except that 
nse it had fallen from the noble Lord unpremeditatedly and in the hurry of debate 
al With respect to Portugal, it was true that the retaliatory duty which he had 
‘dud laid on in consequence of the discriminating duty which had been levied on our 
the vessels by the Portuguese Government had not been a sufficient retaliation 
pre- upon Portugal; but it was equally true that we had gone to the full extent 
the that the law allowed us. The noble Lord was not, however, to suppose that 
bell the narrow-minded and exclusive system of commerce which Portugal had 
tie pursued had been beneficial to Portugal, while it was injurious to us; for he 
could assure him that Portuguese commerce had suffered considerably from the 
blind and ignorant system which it had recently pursued. Te believed that at 
ime, this moment the Portuguese Government saw the error of its course, and that 
afeeling was springing up among the principal men in the Cortes which would 
lead before long to the formation of arrangements more beneficial to the com- 
sted merce of the two countries, | With regard to Spain, he believed that the Board 
r of Trade had not yet issued directions for any retaliatory proceedings against 
y the shipping of that country. But if such directions had been delayed, there 
had were circumstances in the peculiar situation of that country at present which 
hen accounted for our forbearance. These circumstances, however, bad now ceased 
had to operate ; for we had now reason to flatter ourselves on the improved pros- 
sto | pects of that country, notwithstanding all the prophesies to the contrary 
' Which had issued from the other side of the House. Yes, notwithstanding all 
ble | the principal speakers on the other side had pledged their reputation and skill 
jn | 48statesmen to the suecess of the cause of Don Carlos, that cause had miser- 
to | ably failed ; and the civil war which had so long desolated Spain had been 
ad | brought to a termination. (Cheers.) The time, therefore, was now come in 
In} Which we could call upon Spain to liberalize her system of navigation, or to 
by | meet those retaliatory measures which we could apply, and which we should be 
ble justified in applying in return. ‘The noble Lord had touched on these few 
ies pomts to show, as he said, the neglect of the commercial interests of 
is, the country by a Government which had boasted that no former Go- 
to Yernment had done half so much for their enlargement as the present. 
he He had never made that boast : but as he was compelled to speak on that sub- 
sh | ject, he would assert as his gpinion that no former Government had ever at- 
l- | tempted so much to improve the commerce of the country, or had ever at- 
of | tempted it with so much success. (Cheers from the Ministerial beaches.) He 
ve Would just call the attention of the noble Lord to the different amounts of im- 
2 = and exports in different years. He was at least entitled to say, that 
as mng the period in which he had the charge of the Foreign interests of the 
in country, our imports and our exports had continually increased. He would 
e. e 1830 as the first year, and he found that the total official value of the ex- 
e ports in that year was’ 33,000,0U0/.; in 1831, it was 37,000,000; in 1832, 
D 38,000,000/. ; in 1833, 39,000,002 ; in 1834, 41,000,000/. ; in 1835, 47,000,002. ; 


M1836, 45,000,0002.; in 1837, 42,000,0002; in 1838, 50,000,0002 ; in 1839, 
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53,000,0007. The exports, then, had risen between 18530 and 1839, from the 
value of 38,000,0002. to the value of 53,000,000/. It appeared that, during the 
same time, their imports had also increased in the same proportion : he thought 
it quite clear that he established thereby that the wholesome and substantial 
trade of the country had gone on progressively. In 1830, the official value of 
our imports amounted to 46,000,000/; in 1831, to 49,000,0002. ; in 1832, to 
44,000,0002.; in 1833, to 45,000,000/. ; in 1834, to 49,000,0002. ; in 1835, to 
48,000,0002.; in 1836, to 57,000,000/.; in 1837, to 54,000,000/.; in 1838, te 
61,000,0002. ; in 1839, to 62,000,000/. Here, therefore, the imports had in- 
creased between 1830 and 1839 from 46,000,000/. to 62,000,000/. ; a perfectly 
clear proof that, notwithstanding the local and temporary checks which our 
xperienced, on the whole the commerce of the country had 

gone on stes improving, and that between the cited periods it had increased 
not much less than from two to three. He contended, therefore, that so far 
from the noble Lord being entitled to say that he had established any thing 
like a charge against them, under the management of her Majesty’s present 
mmercial interests of the country had been greatly improved, 
having increased in the ratio which he bad mentioned; and 
t, of having succesa- 
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advisers the ¢ 
their commerce 
that he had established a claim to some pretension, at leas 
fully attended to the commercial interests of the country. 

Mr. Mac ean considered the answer of Lord I: 
satisfactory ; and observed that his Lordship had on 
all former oceasions, to mention in stating the amount 
exports, the proportion for which we were indebted to our Colonies, 
In reference to Spanish policy, he contended that the settlement of the 
affairs of Spain was rather to be attributed to the energy of the French 
ernment than to the Foreign Office— 
ble Lord had no right whatever to plume himself on his policy as 
having produced this result. What! could th le Lord felicitate himself 
on the issue of the contest in Spain, while so many unfortunate individuals, 
who had lett this country with his sanction to share in it, still remained in a 
staiec of misery and destitution, which was a disgrace to the Government of 
England—while the brave men who carried on that contest were now exposed 
in the streets of London in a state of pauperism which was utterly disgraceful 
to the Spanish Government? Were they to be toid of the noble Lord’s in- 
fluence with Spain, when he not only could not succeed with a negotiation for 
a commercial treaty, but was unable to obtain the liquidation of claims, ad- 
mitted to be in no manner doubtful—claims which remained still pending, to 
the cteral diserace of the country for which these men had fought, and also, 
he must add, of the country which had sent them to pour out their blood like 
water, for a dynasty which made them so ungrateful a return ? 

He then alluded to the state of our relations with Russia, and the po- 
sition in which this country had been placed by the treaty of Unkiar 
Skellessi. He strongly condemned the admission of the weakness of 
this country by Lord Palmerston, as caleulated to provoke insult and 
produce the consequences which such timorous policy was intended to 
prevent. 

Mr, Hawes defended the Foreign commercial 
and condemned the desire for retaliatory duties as unbecoming an en- 
lizhtened nation. He quoted in support of his argument, a remark of 
Mr. Roebuck’s on this point, in an address to his constituents: “ Why 
should we practise folly because other nations lack wisdom?” Hada 
more warlike policy been adopted, he was confident the parties who now 
made an outery against the Ministers for being too timid, would have 
been the first to condemn them, 

Mr. Disnarxr animadverted strongly on the Foreign policy of the 
conntry, and summed up his speech by observing— 

One thing was clear, that during the last nine years the commerce of Eng- 
land had received greater injury than in any other like period under any other 
Minister; and the noble Lord had sown the seeds of events which would mature, 
perhaps, in consequences which would shake the empire to its centre. 

kers were Mr. E. Tennent, Mr. Suem., Mr. Ewarr, 


The other 
and Lord Incestre; and the debate terminated without any result. 
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PuntsHMENT oF Deara Bint. 

On bringing up the report of this bill, on Wednesday, Mr. Fox 
MAuvLs, who had expressed his intention of taking another division on 
the measure after it had been in Committee, declined dividing the 
House at that stage, owing to the small number of Members present : 
but he said he should certainly divide the House at the third reading. 

After the report had been agreed to, Mr. Ke.ty proposed to add a 
clause exempting from the punishment of death certain offences con- 
necied with forging and counterfeiting stamps and dies for defrauding 
the revenue. The clause was read a third time, and ordered to be 
printed; and the third reading of the bill was fixed for Wednesday 
next. 
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AYrFiIrMATION BILL. 

On the question of going into Committee on this bill, on Wednesday, 
Mr. GouLsurn protested against it, as carrying the principle of con- 
scientious relief too far; and he pointed out several cases in which he 
conceived it would be attended with serious inconvenience in the admi- 
nistration of justice. There might be inconveniences in the present 
system; but he contended that the proposed substitute for it would be 
still more inconvenient; and he cautioned the House to take care, in 
their regard for a religious seruple, not to risk the subversion of a prin- 
ciple that had taken so strong a moral hold of the public mind as its 
reverence for the sanctity of an oath. ra 

Mr. Hawes briefly combated the objections raised by Mr. Goulburn ; 
and recapitulated the inconveniences of the existing system, to which 
many of the objections raised against the present measure would apply. 

Sir Rosert Inawts contended, that they were not at liberty to de- 
stroy the sanctity of an oath, which was the great security of all so- 
ciety. No man, he said, could be called a member of the Church of 
England if he refused to take an oath; for the 39th Article provided 
especially for an oath being taken. If this measure were passed, it 
would be only consistent to pass another for the total abolition of oaths. 
patience almost in- 
mber of the Church 
id against the provi- 
e ptural exhor- 
tation, “Swear not all.” He had subseribed the Thirty-nine Articles 
when a youth at the University ; but, though he considered himself a 
member of the Church of Eogland, he could not now subscribe them 
in their literal interpretation. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that the 39th Article did not compel members 
of the Church of England to take oaths, as might be inferred from the 
speech of Sir Robert Inglis; it was only permissory. 
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Sir Cuarues Grey said, he had listened with 
tolerable to the assertion that no man could be a m 


of England who was not ready to take an oath ; 
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Mr. Warpurron also spoke in favour of the bill; the object of which, 
he remarked, was not so much to benefit those who objected to take an 
oath, as for the advantage of those who required their testimony. 

On a division, the numbers were—for the bill, 91; against it, 59; 
majority for the bill, 52. 

The bill was then considered in Committee. After several of the 
clauses had been agreed to, Sir Roperr Prex, when the schedule was 
under consideration, expressed his objections to the Dill; its obvious 
tendency being to maintain that every man should have that form of 
oath administered to him which he ‘ms to be in accordance with his 
conscience. Such a principle as this, he contended, could not stand two 
years as law. He objected also to the inefliciency of the bill to carry 
its principle into practice; and pointed out the difficulty that would 
attend the working of that part of the measure which requires a cer- 
tificate from two Justices of the moral character of an individual, be- 
fore he is allowed to participate in the relief it is intended to afford. 

Mr. Hawes admitted that there were parts of the schedule which he 
did not approve of, but he had been induced by the opinions of 
others to introduce. Robert Peel would consent to the 

session, he would withdraw the pre- 
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introduction of a genera 
sent measure. 

Sir Robert Pee. 
adopt such a ¢ 


agreed to. 
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only ext ed his surprise that Mr. Hawes should 
After some furtl discussion, the schedule was 
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Crercy Reser 
On Monday, Lord Jonn Russet moved 
considerati f r e Cle 
the bill was recommitted. 
3efore going into Committee, Mr. Paxixeron could not help ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the handling the bill had received, and his 
approbation of Lord John Russell’s conciliatory disposition, He was 
glad that only 100,000 acres of the reserved lands could be sold in one 
year ; he was glad of the mode fixed for expending the proceeds. But 
he was sorry that provision had not been made for building new 
churches; and that “certain portions of land” had not been reserved 
for building them on. And he feared that the seventh clause, though 
it did not give ife endowment Yoman Catholic chapels, 
might be inter| in such manner as to be attended with the most 
objectionable r Ife anticipated, however, that the bill would ulti- 
e as would give to the colony the means of 


ES. 
the order of the day for the 
Reserves Bill; after which, 


















to the 


mately pass in such a shay 
sound religious instruction. 

Mr. Hume, on the other hand, protested against the mode 
priation. 

The House having gone into Commitiee, Sir Jamns GraHam pro- 
posed to include the Clergy Reserves in the Lower Province. 

Lord Joun Russewi said that there had not been the same reasons, 
either in popular excitement or in the Provincial Legislature taking the 
initiative, for including Lower Canada in the provisions of the bill; but 
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of appro- 











he agreed to take the s sition into consideration. 
The proviso to restri sale of Clergy Reserves in one year to 





100,000 acres, was altered, so as to Ih 
amount, except with the « 
Mr. Gour 


a 
Ap pPtOve 
RN proposed that 
vested in the Publie Func 
Upper ¢ 


rit the sale to not more than that 
ution of the Secretary of State. 
the proeceds of the sales should be in- 
ds of Great Britain, as there were no sufficient 
public securities in | la, Sir CHartes Grey thought they 
might be content with the same securities as those by which the public 
debt of the colony was secured. ‘The amendment was rejected, by 58 
to 2s. 

Mr Ilume deplored the exclusi from the provisions of 
the bill, Upon which Lord Joun Russexy pleaded the decision of the 
Judges. 

Mr, Hawes complained tl 
thing to do with the appr 
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the Bishop of Toronto should have any 

i fthe fands—a man who had bor- 
rowed trust-funds for prin | Iereupon the two sides of the 
House hegan to qué haraeter of the Bishop; whose con- 
duct, Mr. Vernon Surry said, had nothing whatever to do with the 
sixth clause. 

Mr. Giapsrone attacked the seventh clause: the bare omission of 
the Catholics did not content him; and he thought it better that the 
disposal of the surplus fund should not be “ for purposes of public wor- 
ship and religious instruction Canada,” but that it should be 
left simply to the Governor. Lox Resse. said that the altera- 
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tion would be tantamount to making provision for the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland only, and deelaricg those the two predominant 
churches, ‘The amendment was negatived. 













Mr. H ; divided the House upor » eighth clanse, which euaran- 
tees the payment of 9,890/. to the Churches of England and Scotland; 
but it was carr 26 to 9. 

The remaining clauses of the bill and the preamble were then dis- 
posed of. ‘To be reported on ‘Thursday 


Lord Jonn Russeit, in the bill, said he 







































had inserted a provision for t of ¢ iding the sale of the 
Clergy lie es to I well Upper Canada. He has also in- 
serted a ¢ » declari icitly than that in the former bill, 
that the Act of 1791 in force with respect to any future 
reservation of grant 

IRisu RATIONS BIL. 

In the ] f L ‘, Lord Duncannon postponed the 
third rea this duction of auxiliary measures on 
the subj ound sat lie promised the Duke 
of We 1 toi to ict the power of taxation 
by tl cils, V not | himself to the amount; and 
he promised L thu t t ¢ 
clauses similar in ice to tl 

Poor-Law Commission Bii1. 

On the order of the day for the third reading of this bill on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Griuspitci 1 1, as an amend: , that it be read a thir 
time that day three mont! I! hject in moving 
was to draw from Mini t eir intentions respecting 


this Commission— 





It had now lasted six y nd he thought there was now no necessity for it, 
because th tablis! in © was now well understood 
throughout the as an opinion g ally entertained in the coun: 
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try that some permanent Board was to be established. "He hoped thes -~ 
such intention: he knew that such a plan would meet with the unive ma 
probation of the country. The law might be a good one g0 far ier 
were concerned—even some of them were too large; but he was quite 

vinced that the workhouse-test must be applied only to the idle and gia¢™ 
and must be relaxed so far as the unfortunate were concerned. te 

Mr. Sianry defended the Commission; and compared the State » 
England at present with its condition before the new Poor-lay 
introduced. At the time of the passing of the bill, there wag 
distress; there were burnings all over the agricultural districts. 
the amount raised for Poor-rates was 7,000,000/. There was now oe) 
faction in those districts ; there were now no fires; and there had e 
a saving on the rates of no Jess than 3,000,000/. The evil Was { 
extending from the agricultural districts to the manufacturing toy, 
and it was proved before a Committee, of which he was a Member . 
the manufacturers were beginning to adopt the system that had been 
prejudicial to the agricultural population of augmenting the Wagesy 
their workmen out of the Poor-rates. The advantages of the 2 
workhouse system, he contended, had been generally felt. 

General Joinson said, the saving talked of was extremely fallaciog — 
If those sums were deducted which were called the friendly rate hE 
three millions talked of would soon be swallowed up. This System yy 
adopted to introduce the system of centralization, a system perfectly iy. 
compatible with the liberty of mankind. 

Mr, Waxtey attributed the abuses of the old system entirely tog, 
“mismanagement, negligence, idleness, and ignorance of the My. 
gistrates ;” and if the people had been allowed to manage their oy, 
affairs, none of the abuses would have arisen. He objected to the eon 
tinuance of the Commission for even a single day. 

Colonel Sinruorre did not let the opportunity escape of express 
his opinion that her Majesty’s Ministers had in the case of the Poy. 
law, as in every other matter, shown themselves to be “ a most use 
and incapable set.” 

Mr. Fox MAutx said, that what the Government asked by the pre 
sent bill, was merely to renew the power of the Poor-law Commission, 
for another year, He agreed that the law, as it at present stood, mig 
be improved ; and her Majesty’s Government would be prepared aty 
early period in the next session to consider what the improvemen 
should be. 

Mr. W. Arrwoop complained that the Commissioners had acted) 
opposition to the report of the Committee of the House ; and he though 
the question for the House to decide was, whether they would suppor | 
the Committee or the Commissioners; and if they adopted the lat 
course, they might as well give up all control over the administratin 
of the Poor-law at once. 

Lord Joun Russe. said, it certainly was the intention of those why 
introduced the Poor-law Amendment Bill, that the Commission shoul 
be permanent, but they consented that it should be tried for five yeay 
The recommendations of the Committee had been carried into effects 
far as possible, but many of them could not be carried out without th 
consent of that House. The Committee recommended that the Con 
missioners’ power should extend over those parishes where the Gilbert 
Act was in operation. That could not be done without an Act of Pa 
liament; which would have met with much opposition, and othe 
business was obliged to be gone on with. ‘Therefore he had postponel 
its consideration till the next session. 

Mr. Munrz protested against the bill as being seriously injurious t 
the interests of the working-classes. It was even more oppressive s 
to the artisans in the manufacturing classes ; because the officers hal 
refused to give any relief whatever to the poor unless they sold offal 
they possessed and went into the workhouse. 

The motion for the third reading was carried, on a division, by it 7 
against 16. 
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EcciesiAsticaL Duties AND Revenves BIL. 

On Thursday, Mr. Knight Bruce, as counsel for the petitioners again’ 
the bill, was heard at the bar of the House of Lords. ‘The bill, kk 4 
contended, was one of confiscation; for upon this principle the ecele 
siastical revenues of one part of the kingdom would be used to supply 
the spiritnal wants of another and distant part, to the injury not only d 
the individuals immediately interested, but also of the neighbourhools 
in which those revenues had hitherto been principally expended. He 
contended that if their Lordships acted upon the principles which they 
applied to ordinary cases of property, they could not pass this measure, 
which took away from Deans and Chapters all their property without 
their consent. He likewise complained that this bill confiscated ani 
gave to the Crown the right of appointment to the Deanery of Exeter; 
which had been solemnly decided only last month by the Court of 7 
Queen’s Bench to belong to the Chapter of that Cathedral. The learned 
counsel also alluded to the Farnham Rectory case, and the d seision of 
the House of Commons to grant compensation to the lessees, as greatly | 
strengthening his argument; for this bill would seriously affect the 
lessees of Church property from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
taking away the living of those who had formed their establishments 
and their prospects on a certainty of renewal. He alluded to the altered 
state of public feeling respecting the Church, since the time this ques 
tion was first agitated; ald reminded their Lordships, that there was J 
now no necessity to yield on this point to popular clamour. ' 

Mr. Hope was about to address the House on the same side, whet § 
Lord Mrnnourne interposed; and it was arranged that the further 
hearing of counsel should he postponed till the following day. 

Farnnnam Recrory Bint. 

The adjourned debate on this bill was resumed on Monday, by Mr. 
Easruore; who presented a petition against the bill from one of the 
lessees of the property, and praying to be heard by counsel against 
the proposed alteration, which would dep lessees of comped- 
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sation for the injury they would receive by being deprived of the 
renewal of their leases. "The debate continued some hours; but the 
chief feature of interest it possessed was the separation of Lord Stanley 
from the Opposition and of Dr. Lushington from the Ministers on this 
question. Lord Sranuxy said, he had on all occasions supported the i 
principle that compensation should be awarded where injury was ) 
flicted by act of Parliament on the property of individuals. Dr. 

Lusnineron thought that the only interest to b 
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who possessed a right to the property ; and that party had 
ight to dispose of it as he thought proper. On a division, 
referring the question of compensation to. arbitrators was 

a es GN amajority of 2; the numbers being 81 against 79. 
curriet, : day, Sir Rovert INctis moved the postponement of the 
On Thared RA Monday, without assigning any reason for the post- 
third rg tain Pecuett, Mr. Aciionpy, Mr. Hume, and other 
ponement. 7 Sir Robert Inglis to state his intentions regarding the 
Members, i the rescinding of the vote for com- 
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nee ODOR PERRY 


: shether he meant to move t r col 
bill, og Ronert refused to make any reply, until after a division 

mgr ‘taken on the question of adjournment; which was carried by 
had sorit of 44. He then said, that he had no intention to propose to 
— the yote; but further than that he would not state. 
r 

ReGuLATION oF RaAItways. 
The bill for the regulation of Railways was considered in Committee 


on Thursday. 


Mr. EastHore objected to the bill, as an unnecessary interference with 


railway-companies; and he maintained that no case of abuse had been 

roved against them to render such hasty legislation necessary. ‘The 
pill ought at least to be postponed for another year, to obtain further in- 
formation. In this view Mr. Hume concurred ; though he admitted he 
had read none of the evidence given before the C ommittee. Sir RoBeRT 
Pert, on the other hand, urged the necessity of immediate legislation— 

No one desired less than himself to interfere with the application of private 
capital, but it was impossible to deny that railway-companies enjoyed a practi- 
cal monopoly, and one which was established by the interference of the Legis- 
lature. It was therefore the duty of the Legislature to take care that this 
monopoly should not be exercised so as to prejudice the public : and if it were 
determined to legislate upon the subject, the sooner the determination was acted 
upon the better. ¥ , ices 

A long discussion then ensued on the consideration of the different 
clauses of the bill. 

Lord GRANVILLE Somerser moved the postponement of the opera- 
tion of the first clause, which provides that no railway shall be opened 
without one month’s notice being given to the Board of Trade, till two 
months after the passing of the act. This amendment was agreed to. 
On the general discussion of the clause, Sir Jamus Graiam expressed 
his opinion of the necessity of a provision w hich should guard the public 
against injury from the opening of railways before they were in a safe 
condition. Mr. Easrmore said the clause would be inoperative. Mr. 
Hawes and Mr. Ewarr objected to the principle of the bill altogether, 

as an unnecessary interference with private speculations. The clause 
was carried, on a division, by 64 against 18. 

The second clause, which provided for the keeping of books and the 
making of such returns by railway-companies as the Board of ‘Trade 
may require, was withdrawn, after a long conversation, for the purpose 
of substituting another clause to the saime effect, but less inquisitive 
in its operation, to comprise, among other matters, a return of all acci- 
dents attended with personal injury. Mr. Turner, in the course of 
the discussion, cautioned the Committee against adopting the clause, 
because it might lead to the principle of investigating the accounts of 
all private companies. ‘This drew from Sir Roperr Peer a declaration 
of his opinion, that when private companies obtained from Parliament 
any peculiar privileges, they ought to be subject to Parliamentary in- 
spection; and he alluded to the Bank of England as an instance in 
which this principle was adopted. The monopoly of the railway-com- 
panies was complete, and the House had a right to all information 
essential to their regulation for the public convenience. 

When the clause providing for the punishment of the servants of the 
railway-companies guilty of misconduct, came before the Committee, 
Mr. Eastuore urged the postponement of it for further consideration— 

The greatest amount of danger on railroads arose from the negligence of the 
engincers, and the means of punishment for such negligence was very insuf- 
ficient. A case had come witlin his own knowledge of three carriages being 
smashed through the negligence of an engineer, and the utmost punishneut 

that could be awarded him was a fine of 40s. The man was now employed on 
arailway in a distant part of the country. 

The clause was agreed to, as were the remaining clauses of the bill, 
without a division. 











Ravine Srock 1n Trave. 

On the motion for going into Committee on this bill, on Thursday, 
Mr. Goutnurn objected to the principle of the measure, as injurious 
to the owners of other property, and because it would alter the esta- 
blished mode of rating— 

The necessary consequence of exempting one class of property from rating, 
was the imposition of increased burdens on another; and therefore this bill 
was, strictly speaking, an augmentation of taxes on every other species of pro- 
perty, to which no compensating advantage was given. Representations has 
een made to him that in most places a very heavy police-rate was paid to 
protect the very property which the bill was intended to exempt. 

The Attorney-General said, it was generally admitted that the present 
law required alteration. It had been found utterly impossible that a 
Tate on stock in trade could be so modelled as to be free from legal ob- 
Jections. In fact, the law had become quite odious; and except ina 
very few iustances, no attempt had been made to enforce it. 

Mr, Goutnurn subsequently proposed a clause exempting incam- 
bents of benefices from rates upon their tithes; but it was negatived 
without a division, and the different clauses of the bill were agreed to. 

Postrace Bit, 

This bill, which was introduced at the extra sitting on Saturday last, 
was read a second time on Tuesday. ‘The object of the bill, as explained 
by the Cruancetnor of the Excuequer, is to give the ‘Treasury- 
warrant by which the present postage-duties are regulated the sanction 
of an Act of Parliament; and it effects no alteration in the present 
charges. Mr. Baring explained, that the ouly cases in which power 
would be reserved to the Treasury, would be in cases of Foreign and 
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Colonial postages. This was necessary because negotiations were at | 
Present going on with Foreign Powers, which he hoped would have the | 


effect of reducing the rates of foreign postages. 
SLAVE-TRADE TREATIES, 
A bill was introduced on Monday, by Lord PatueErsron, to continue 
the Act 1 and 2 Victoria, ¢. 102, for carrying into execution, by Orders 
a) . ~ F - ? 
in Council, the Slave-trade treaties, 


Potato Sucar. 

On the same evening, the CuHancettor of the ExcueQvuER, in a 
Committee of the whole House, carried a resolution to the effect that 
the duty payable on sugar manufactured in this country, from any 
material whatever, should be the same as that on sugar extracted from 
beet-root. The moment the House had placed a duty on beet-root 
sugar, parties had taxed their ingenuity to get it from potatoes and 
other substances, A Member observed, that it had lately been manu- 
factured from old rags. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Porutar Petrrions, On Wednesday, petitions were presented by 
Mr. T. Duncombe from the Democratic Abstinence Society, by Mr. 
Hume from a place in Scotland, and by Mr. Wax ey from Glasgow, 
all praying for the dismissal of Ministers, that they might make way 
for men favourable to Universal Suffrage. The petition from the Ab- 
stinence Society stated that they had avoide use of tea, coffee, to- 
bacco, snuff, spirituous liquors, and other ex i 








ss, and that 
they would continue to do so until the system of representation was 
improved. 

On Thursday, another batch of petitions pray 





r for the dismissal of 








the Queen’s Ministers was presented from twenty places, principally in 
Scotland. 
New Sourn Wares Lanp-Funp. Mr. Grove, on Wednesday, 


withdrew till next session his motion relative to the misappropriation of 
the Land-fund of New South Wales. 


Sir James GRAHAM withdrew his motion till 





Rattway TAXxAtion, 
next session. 
r into a Committee 
» attention of the 


ot having sat on Tuesday 


MInNIsterRIAL Tactics. On the motion for go 
of Supply, on Wednesday, Mr. Duncomt 
Ifouse to the circumstances of the House 














evening, when his motion was set down in the Ife thought it 
had been a trick of the Ministers to pre h eable Ciscussion 
of his motion. If the Government t Lin t! to jockey and 
defeat independent Members, then those Mem 1 be obliged to 
do all they could to defeat such attempts 

Mr. Hume called on the er to expl 
no Ifouse on Tuesday evening ; because } 
meeting in the morning, the House r 








there were forty Members present 0 
The Speaker said, that the rule of th 
commenced, had been as Myr. Hume 





use, when morning sittings 
but afters ar- 


ppt 
ards 1f was 





ranged that when the Speaker took the chair at twelve, he should con- 
tinue to sit till the House adjourned; d ran journment, it was 





requisite that forty Members should be pr before the House could 
be again formed. 
Royan Assent. The Royal ass riven on Thursday, by com- 


nation-extension Bill, 











mission, to the Canada Governint 
the Police-rates Assessment 


Watch Bill, the Masters ine 
tha Acre tl 








Church (Scotland) Bill, the Arms 
bills. 
The Royal assent was also given { 


Canada Government Bill, Vaeciuation 
Bill, Timber Ships Bill, Borough Wat 1 Chancery 
Bill, Inclosure Acts Amendment rotest ypal Chureh 
(Scotland) Bill, Arms (Ireland) Bill, Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames 
Junction, Junction Railway ill, Palf Vale Railway Bill, Ardrossan 
and Johnstone Railway Bill, Greenock, Glas 








Bill, 






































































ow, and Paisley Railway 
sil, Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway (No. 2) Bill, Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Bill, Har Ll Dock ilway Company Bill, 
Mill Bay Pier Bill, Banff Municipal P arbour Dill, Deal and 
Walmer Waterworks Bill, and to « ( private bills. 
THE REGENCY BiLL. 

Tithkeh—.A. Bill to provide for the Admini e Government in case 
the Crown should descend to Issue ilst such Issue shall 
be under the age of cighteer ind for t | Guardianship of such 
issue. 

Preamble— Whereas your Majesty, by your Majesty's Royal message to 
both Houses of Parliam has | l te that the uncertainty of 
human life and the deep s your uesty fi i duty to your people, ren- 
dered it incumbent m your Maj to rend to both ses of Par- 
liament to consider continge: wh reatter take place, and to make 
such provision I, in any nt, the exercise al authority ; 
and that your Majesty would pre 1 to concu the two Ifouses of 
Parliament in those res Whi j wlated to maintain 
unimpaired the pow: L dignit; the Cre und thereby to strengthen 
the securities which protect the rig! d t of your peop! And 
whereas, with the most co 1 sense of dut d gratitude to your Mi ty for 
the tender concern and regard so un 1 now more especially demons 
strated for the happiness of t { security of their ri and 
liberties, we have taken Uh business into our consideration, 
and being thoroughly convi Lexpediency of what your 
Majesty has th it to recommend, we a ; lously determined 
to contribute every thing in our } to itain unimpaired the power and 
dignity of the Crown, and to strengthen the urities which protect the rights 
and liberties of the people. We, therefore iw Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual Temp { Commons, in Parliament 
assembled, do most humbly beseech your Maj it it may be enacted, &e. 

» 1. That if at the demise’ t Majesty (whom God long 
pre serve ) there shall | » of he y who shall become and be 
King or Queen of this re hil of cightec rs, his R 
Highness Prince Albert, the ¢ esty, shall be the gus 
and shall have the care, tuition, and ed m such issue, until such issne 
shall attain the age of cighteen y« 1 shall uch age have the disposi- 
tion, ordering, and management of all ti relating thereto; and 
his said Royal Highn: Prince Albert shall issue of her said 
Majesty shall attain the age of cighteen years, r, have full power 
and authority, in the name of hi issue, andi i, and under the 
style and title of Regent of the United hk eat Britain and Ire- 
land, to exercise and administer, according to the laws and constitution thereof, 


all the dominions, coun- 





the Royal power and government of this rea'm, 
tries, and territories to the Crown thiercot be 
perform all prerogatives, authorities, 
tion of government which b 
execute, and perform accordi 


ne, and use and exercise and 
and administra- 
; realm to use, 
h manner and 





fs of government 
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subject to such conditions, restrictions, limitations, and regulations, a3 are here- 
inafter for that purpose specified, meutioned, and contained. 

Clause 2. That all acts of royal power, prerogative, government, and ad- 
ministration of government, of what nature or kind soever, which shall be 
done or executed during the Regeney established by this act, otherwise than 
by and with the consent of and authority of the said Regent, in the manner 
and according to the direction of this act set forth and prescribed, shall be 
absolutely null and void to all intents and purposes. 

Clause 3. That the Regent, before he shall act or enter upon his said office of 
Regent, shall take the oatlis of allegiance and supremacy in the form prescribed 
and required by an act passed in the first year of the reign of King William and 
Queen Mary, entitled, “ An Act for abrogating the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance, and appointing other Oaths,” and shall also take the Oath of Ab- 
juration in such manner and form as is set down and prescribed in an Act 
passed in the sixth year of the reign of King George the Third, entitled, “ An 
Act for altering the Oath of Abjuration and the Assurance, and for amending 
so much of an Act of the seventh year of her late Majesty Queen Anne, 
entitled, ‘ An Act for the Improvement of the Union of the Two Kingdoms,’ 
as after the time therein limited requires the delivery of certain lists and copies 
therein mentioned to persons indicted of high treason or misprision of trea- 
gon; ” as also the following oaths; that is to say— 

Oaths—* I do solemnly promise and swear that I will truly and faithfully 
execute the oflice of Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, according to an Act of Parliament made in the fourth year of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, entitled, ‘ An Act to provide for the administration 
of the Government in case the Crown should desccnd to any issue of her 
Majesty whilst such issue sh under the age of eighteen years, and for the 
care and guardianship of > and that I will administer the govern- 
ment of this realm, and of all the dominions thereunto belonging, according to 
the laws, customs, and statutes thereot, and will in all things, to the utmost of 
my power and ability, consult and maintain the safety, honour, and dignity of 
his or her (as the case shall require) Majesty, and the welfare of his or her (as 
the case shall require) people. “ So help me God.” 

“1 do faithfully promise and swear that I will inviolably maintain and pre- 
serve the settlement of the true Protestant religion, with the Government, 
discipline, rights, and privileges of the Church of Scotland, as established by 
law. “ So help me God.” 
‘Which oaths shall be taken before the Privy Council then in being, who are 
hereby empowered and required to administer the same, and to enter the same 
in the Council-books. 

Clause 4. That it shall not be lawful for the King or Queen of this realm, 
for whom a Regent is hereby appointed, to intermarry before his or her age of 
eighteen years, with any person whomsoever, without the consent, in writing, 
of the Regent, and the assent of both Houses of Parliament previously ob- 
tained ; and every marriage without such consent and such assent of the two 
Houses of Parliament shail be null and void to all intents and purposes; and 
every person who shall be acti aiding, abetting, or concerned in obtain- 
ing, procuring, or bring y such marriage, and the person who shall 
be so married to such King or Queen under the age of eighteen years, shall be 
guilty of high treason, and suffer and forfeit as in cases of high treason. 

Clause 5. That the Regent shall not give or have power to give the royal 
assent to any bill or bills iu Parliament for repealing, changing, or in any re- 
spect varying from the order and course of succession to the crown of this 
realm, as the same stands now esiablished by the act of the 12th year of the 
reign of King William III., entitled, “ An act for the further Limitation of | 

he Crown, and better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,” or to 
any act for repealing or altering the act made in the 13th year of the reign of 
King Charles IL, intituled “ ct for the Uniformity of Public Prayers 
and Administration of Sacrame: other Rites and Ceremonies, and for 
establishing the Form of m ling, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, | 
and Deacons, in the Church of d,” or an act of the fifth year of the 
reign of Queen Anne, made in Scotland, intituled “ An Act for securing the 
Protestant religion and Presbyterian government.” 

Clause 6. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that if his said Royal 
Highness Prince Albert shall, at any time after becoming such guardian and 
Regent, marry a person professing the Roman Catholic religion, or shall cease 
to reside in or absent himself from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, then and in either of such cases his said Royal Highness shall no 
longer be guardian and Regent Lall the powers and authorities which he 


t, an 
may have derived wider aud by virtue of this act shall henceforth cease and 
determine. 
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Che Court. | 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert have been entertaining their distin- | 
guished guesis the Duke and Dutchess de Nemours with Court festivi- | 


On Monday, a state ball was given at 
Buckingham Palace; when the Queen danced a quadrille with the 
Duke de Nemours. They weut to Windsor on Wednesday ; and 
on the following morning Prince Albert and the French Duke amused 
themselves in the Great Park with rabbit-shooting. Lord Melbourne 
followed the Royal party to Windsor on Wednesday, and returned to 
town on Thursday. 

The First Regiment of Life Guards, and the battalion of the Rifle 
Corps stationed at Windsor, were inspected in the Home Park yesterday, 
in the presence of the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duke and Dutchess 
de Nemours. Afterwards the roya! personages returned to Buckingham 
Palace, and the Queen had a dinner-party in the evening. 

The Queen Dowager is paying a round of visits at the mansions of 
the nobility in the country. On Tuesday, her Majesty was at Belton 
House, near Granth on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Brown- 
low. She proceeded on Wednesday to Harewood House, near Leeds, 
the seat of the Earl of Harewood. 

The Princess Augusta is, apparently, in a state of considerable 
danger; though the bulletins of the physicians have been more favour- 
able during the latter part of the week. Several members of the Royal 
Family visited the Princess yesterday. 

A banquet was given Wednesday, at Holdernesse House, by the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, to the Duke and Dutchess 
of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 


ties and London exhibitions. 
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The Metropolis. 

At a Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, Alderman Gibbs and Mr. 
Farncombe appeared, to give bond for the service of the office of Sheriff 
of London and Sheriff of Middlesex for the year ensuing. Mr. Gallo- 
way presented a petition also requesting to enter into the usual bond to 
take upon himself the office of Sheriff ; contending that Mr. Farn- 
combe’s election is not valid, as he was not at the time of the election 
eligible for the office. The Court refused to hear any discussion on 
the subject ; and the petition was ordered “ to lie on the table.” 


. . Die. 
At a meeting of Middlesex Magistrates on Thursday, to consider 
question of the appointment of a Roman Catholic priest to attend the 
?oman Catholic prisoners in the House of Correction, a motion tot 
effect was lost, by a majority of 20; the numbers being for the motion 
only 7, and against it 27. 





Neither the late defeats experienced by the Chartists, nor the impri. 
sonment of their leaders and transportation of their chiefs, have broken 
their spirits or filled them with despair: on the contrary, they are 
in the field, and are collecting their scattered forces under the ban 
of (as they term it) moral and passive resistance. They have alread 
determined upon a Convention being held at Manchester, and hayy 
elected Delegates to sit in it On Wednesday night, they held a, 
open-air mecting on Clerkenwell Green ; when a man named Spur w. 
chosen to represent the working men of London, ‘They intend formig 
a society for securing at the next general election the return of such 
candidates as are Chartists. In places which return only one Member 
they will rely upon their own strength; but where two Members ap 
returned, they will endeavour to join with Whig or Tory party §0 ag 
to secure the return of at least one Chartist Member to Parliament, A 
fund will be immediately raised for defraying the expenses of thos 
elections. Lovett is selected to be one of those candidates. The Lop. 
don Chartists are resolved to make a grand display of their strength oy 
the occasion of the dinner to be given to Lovett and Collins, on the 3q 
of August. Mr. Wakley will preside, and several other Members of 
Parliament have been invited to attend.-—Courier. 

At a meeting of the inhabitaits of St. George’s in the East, og 
Thursday, it was determined to indict the Blackwall Railway Company 
for a nuisance, if they did not adopt means to prevent the machinery 
from making so much noise. 


A commission of lunacy was opened on Wednesday, at Gray’s Inn 
Coffeehouse, to inquire into the state of mind of Admiral Sir Rogs 
Donnelly, K.C.B. Evidence was adduced to prove that since Octobe 
last, when he had a fit of epilepsy, his mind had been affected, and that 
he was incapable of managing himself and his property. A verdict to 
that effect was given by the Jury. Admiral Donnelly entered the Navy 
at an early age, and signalized himself in several naval engagements; 
and his bravery was extremely prominent while serving on board the 
Victory, under Lord Howe, in 1794. He was, in 1807, at the storming 
of Monte Video, where he commanded the Ardent, 64. His late Ma. 
jesty William the Fourth rewarded Admiral Donnelly’s services by 
conferring the honour of knighthood. His family consists of six 
children. 





fies : : 
it was found to be stuffed with wood. 


Mr. Dunn was brought before Mr. Justice Bosanquet, at his cham 
bers, on Tuesday, on a writ of Habeas Corpus, to make application for 
his discharge from custody. His application was founded on technical 
objections to the articles of peace exhibited against him before the 
Magistrates, and to the form of commitment. The case was remanded, 
for the articles of peace to be produced before the Judge; and Mr. 
Dunn was taken back to prison. Mr. Bodkin, the counsel for Miss 
Coutts, at the close of the proceedings stated, in contradiction of Mr, 
Dunn’s assertion that he had received letters of encouragement, that in 
the articles of peace she most distinctly swore that she never gave him 
any encouragement either directly or indirectly, by letter, word, sign, 
gesture, or otherwise. 

Mr. Dunn was again brought before Mr. Justice Bosanquet, on Thurs- 
day ; when the articles of the peace exhibited against him were pro- 
duced. He commented on them with great legal subtlety, and made 
several objections with a view to show that the commitment was invalid. 
Mr. Dunn was very much excited during parts of his long address ; and 
said he inferred frem Miss Coutts not having returned his letters, that 
she favoured his addresses. Mr. Justice Bosanquet decided all the 
points against him ; and he was ordered to be taken back to prison un- 
less he could procure the required sureties. This he said he could not 
do: if he were sent back to prison all his prospects would be ruined, 
and he might as well cut his throat. 

A person named Harris, who possesses an independent fortune, and 
is the owner of freehold property at Hammersmith, was committed at 
Kensington Petty Sessions, on Wednesday, for six weeks’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, for having induced his nephew, a boy about 
twelve years of age, to steal a quantity of wood from unfinished houses 
in his neighbourhood. When the house of the prisoner was examined, 
The boy, who was charged with 
the robbery, was dismissed, as he had been acting under his uncle's 
instructions. 

A horrible case of murder, followed iminediately by the suicide of 
the murderer, occurred on Monday morning, in Caroline Buildings, 
Elliot’s Row, Southwark. These are the circumstances, as stated by 
the witnesses at the Coroner's inquest. Lucy Wetherley, a married 
woman, about twenty-eight years of age, some time ago formed an im- 
proper intimacy with William Healey, an itinerant showman; and he 
induced her to leave her husband and live with him. The husband, a 
costermonger in Caroline Court, a man of weak intellect, forgave her, 
and she returned to his house; and they had been living together very 
peaceably. On Monday morning, during the absence of Wetherley, 
Healey paid a visit to his wife; and soon after he entered the house 
cries of murder were heard. A neighbour ran to the house; and on 
looking through the window, he saw Wetherley’s wife partly naked and 
covered with blood; and Healey was holding her in his arms, attempt- 
ing, as the witness described it, to “ job” a knife into her throat. She 
extricated herself from him, and ran into the court screaming “ Mur- 
der!” and there fell down from loss of blood, and shortly afterwards 
expired. Some of the neighbours, on going into the house to seize the 
murderer, found him cutting his throat before a looking-glass; an 
before he could be prevented, he had inflicted a wound which shortly 


| after caused his death. It appeared from the evidence of some of the 


witnesses, that Healey had several times exhibited symptoms of in- 
sanity, and that latterly he had been suffering from want. € 
Coroner's Jury returned a verdict, “ that the deceased William Healey 
was guilty of the twofold crime of murder and felo de se.” 
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—— Fhe Provinces. 


for East Cumberland took place on Monday; when 


election 3 ‘ 
Te son of the Earl of Carlisle, was returned 


harles Howard, L , HAs 
_ contest, but certainly not without opposition, as the crowd 
be most vehement in their expressions of dislike. The correspond- 
w 


Morning Post at Carlisle says— 

« ~ adeac poet to be absolutely infuriated against the Ministers. Nei- 
the proposer, nor seconder, nor candidate, was suffered to say a word, 
o 3 were hoisted in the crowd on sticks with an inscription ot ‘The 
Whigs taught the people to agitate, and then imprisoned them,’ They gave 
70,0001. of the people’s money to build stables for the Queen, wand many 
‘bors of a like description. The crowd afterwards broke into the Yown-hall, 
each the candidate and his friends had retreated ; but after some parley 
rd were allowed to pass out without injury.” 

The election of a Member for West Surry, in the room of the 
Honourable Captain Perceval, now Lord Arden, is fixed for the 31st. 
The only candidate at present announced is Mr. John Trotter, who will 
have the support of the Conservatives. 

The Kentish Gazette says that the state of Lord Albert Conyngham’s 
health will in all probability cause a vacancy to be shortly declared in 
the representation of Canterbury. f 

The Birmingham Advertiser states, “ on the first authority, that Sir 
Eardley Wilmot does not intend to withdraw from the representation 
of the county at the next election.” 

Sir Charles Lemon contradicts a statement of his intention to with- 
draw from the Western division of the county of Cornwall. 

On Tuesday, the electors of Stoke-upon-Trent, Burslem, Hanley, 
Shelton, Fenton, Lane End, and Longton, gave a grand dinner at the 
last-mentioned place to Mr. Ricardo, the Liberal candidate for the re- 
presentation of the Potteries. 





The Members of the Croydon Conservative Association celebrated 
their sixth anniversary on Wednesday, by a festival in a marquee in the 
gardens of Fairfield House. Two hundred sat down to dinner; among 
whom were Mr. Freshfield, M.P., Colonel Wood, M.P., Mr, H. 
Kemble, M.P., Mr. B. Baring, M.P., and Mr, Walter. 

alection for three Town-Councillors took place at Stafford last 
n electi 

2k: when three Conservatives were returned by large majorities, the 
week ; whe ) 8 ; ’ 
Whig candidates not being able to muster more than one vote each. 


A turn-out of the Stockport power-loom weavers, which began in 
May, has ended by their return to work at reduced prices. 

The bank of Messrs. Weaver, Walsh, and Co., the hatters, of Ather- 
stone, has stopped payment. ‘The business of the bank was very small, 
ind merely subsidiary to their manufactory. Their trade was prin- 
tipally to America; and the whole amount of their debts, which chiefly 
ielong to their manufacturing department, are estimated at about 
30,000/. only, including their bank liabilities. A meeting of the credi- 
ors is called for Wednesday next, to receive the report of a committee 
ippointed to investigate the affairs of the bank, and adopt proceedings 
br the winding-up or management of them.— Leicester Chronicle. 

The Manchester Commercial Bank has been reopened. ‘The busi- 
ress to which it has confined itself is the payment of its notes dated 
Manchester, and that of its drafts dishonoured by the London agents.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

The wages of the Sunderland shipwrights have this week been re- 
diced from 5s, to 4s. 6d. per day. After a few days’ strike, they con- 
gnted to the reduction.— Tyne Mercury. 

The information wltich we receive from persons who have the best 
neans of knowing the state of the crops in England and Ireland leads 
is to the painful conclusion, that even if the weather should continue 
ine, the crops will be by no means abundant, and that if the weather 
should be unfavourable the harvest will be decidedly bad. This state 
of things cannot but have a distressing effect upon our manufacturing 
and trading population, who are now suffering from two bad harvests, 
and the consequent inability of our own population to consume the 
usual quantity of manufactured goods.—Leeds Mercury, July 18. 


On Monday, the line of the Great Western Railway was further 
opened from Steventon to the Faringdon Road, a distance of sixty- 
three miles from London. On Saturday last, a large party of the Di- 
rectors and their friends, accompanied by Mr. 8, Clark and Mr. Brunel 
junior, proceeded from Paddington on an experimental trip to the new 
extension, to examine the state and solidity of the ground; with which 
they were much satisfied. ‘The Great Western Railway Company, 
anticipating the patronage of the Queen and other members of the 
Royal Family, have built a splendid railway-carriage for their accom- 
modation. It is a very handsome vehicle, twenty-one feet in length; 
and is divided into three compartments, the two end ones being four 
feet six inches long and nine feet wide, while the centre forms a noble 
saloon twelve feet long, nine feet wide, and six fect six inches high. 
The exterior is painted of the same brown colour as the others of the 
Company’s carriages, and at each end is a large window affording a 
view of the whole of the line. The interior has been most magnifi- 
cently fitted up. The saloon is handsomely arranged with sofas of 
carved oak, in the rich style of Louis the Fourteenth ; and the sides are 
panelled out in the same elegant manner, and fitted up with rich crimson 
and white silk, and paintings representing the four elements, by Parris. 
The end apartments are also fitted up in the same style, each apartment 
having in the centre a useful and ornamental rosewood table; and the 
floors of the whole are covered with checkered India matting. 

On WedneSday last, a portion of the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, 
which, when entirely completed, will, by its junction with the Newcastle 
and Carlisle line, form a direct railway communication between the 
Trish Sea and the German Ocean, was formally opened. About seven 
miles of the railway is now finished, extending from Maryport to the 
coal-pits at Arckleby and Oughterside; and this part of it is opened.— 

arlisle Patriot. 

The Preston and Wyre Railway was opened on Monday last, by a 
festive excursion. A tipsy tailor, who had intruded himself as a 
Passenger, was observed on his return to drop his hat, and make a sign 
to stop the train. Soon after he was missed. The train was stopped as 
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quickly as possible; and the man was found lying between the rails, 
with his head chopped off, as if by a guillotine. 

On Sunday evening, as the five o’clock train was on its way from 
London, near Romford, the hat of a man named Meury Jay was blown 
off ; and he, in spite of the earnest expostulation of his brother-in-law, 
J. Cooke, and when the engine was at twenty-five mile speed, jumped 
off to recover it! The train was stopped as quickly as possible, and 
the poor man was taken up senseless. On his arrival at the Brentwood 
station, surgical assistance was speedily procured; and on examination, 
an extensive fracture of the skull was discovered. The operation of 
trepanning being found necessary, it was performed; but he is now 
lying at Great Warley without the smallest hopes of recovery. The 


| accident was occasioned by the unfortunate man’s own rashness.— 


| Essex Herald. 














| ing to the Grand Junction Company. 


On Saturday evening, a serious collision took place on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, near Manchester, between two trains belong- 
It appears that the train which 
left Birmingham at five o’clock, having made a quick passage, had over- 
taken the second-class train, which left at half-past three, and followed 
it at a moderate distance towards the town; but on rounding the curve 
in the road near Ordsall Lane, the engineer of the five o'clock train 
suddenly came in sight of the other. ‘The engineer reserved the steam, 
and put on the whole force of his break; but he found it impossible to 
stop the train before it came in violent contact with the second-class 
train. Nearly the whole of the passengers in both trains were thrown 
from their seats by the concussion, 2ud a number of them severely, 
though we are happy to say none dangerously hurt.— J/anchester 
Guardian. 





on Tuesday, a man and his wife, named 
prisoner by 
ficient food, 
There 


At Chelmsford Assizes, 
Pryke, were tried for the 
a former wile, by neglecting to provide him with 
warmth, and nourishment, and by beating and ill-using him. 
was no evidence against the male prisoner; and as it did not appear that 
the death of the child had been actually caused by the ill-treatment of 
the stepmother, she was acquitted of the charge of murder, and found 
guilty of an assault only. She was sentenced to be imprisoned for 
twelve months. 

Alexander M‘Glachan Smith was tried at York Assizes, on Tuesday, 
for the murder of a Police-constable, named William Duke, at Hudders- 
field, on the 23d of April. The prisoner, it may be remembered, had a 
quarrel with a market-gardener about the purchase of a plant which he 
insisted on carrying away, and the Police-otficer was called to take him 
into custody: the prisoner was very violent when taken to the Lock- 
up, and threatened to “let them see what it was to meddle with a 
Seotchman”: when put into the cell, he kicked at the door; and 
Duke went to tell him to be quiet: the prisoner sprang at him with an 
open clasp-knife, and inflicted several severe wounds on Duke's thighs 
‘wards: he also severely 
iad done it, as well as on the 


murder of a child of the male 


su 











which caused his death shor 
stabbed another Policeman; and afier he 
following day, he spoke of the murder with triumph, and wished he 
had killed fifty. At the trial, witnesses were examined to prove the 
prisoner insane, and that he is subject to frequent fits of epilepsy. The 
Jury acquitted him on the ground of insanity. 

Mr. Geach, an attorney of Pontypool, the son-in-law of Mr. Frost, 
and his legal adviser at the trial in January, was taken before the 
Magistrates of Newport on Wednesday, charged with forgeries on the 
Newport Bank to the amount of 5,000/. The persons whose names 
have been made use of in the forgeries, are Miss Rachael Herbert, of 
Hill House, Abergavenny, a lady of considerable property, who is 
related to the prisoner’s wife; and Mr. Edmund Williams, a wealthy 
gentleman, of Maesruddud. The prisoner kept an account at the bank, 
and the forged promissory notes and bills of exchange were paid in by 
him to the eredit of his account. When the bills beeame due the 
‘The prisoner was remanded till Monday. 








forgery was detected. 

On Monday night, five men, each having ecrape over his face, 
attacked William Wilkiason, the toll-bar-keeper of Bredbury, Cheshire, 
whilst opening the gate; afterwar several desks and 
drawers in his dwellinghouse, and stole forty sovereigns, two guineas, 
ten pounds in silver, and a rifle. 


broke 





open 





The corpse of Mr. John Bibby, head of the wealthy Liverpool firm 
of John Bibby and Sons, was found on Saturday in a pond near Ain- 
tree Race-course. From evidence given at an inquest held on the body, 
there seems to be no doubt that Mr. Bibby, who had been dining out 
Jate and was rather “in Jiquor,” stumbled by accideat into the pond, 
head-foremost, and died immediately. 

A boy, ten years of age, the son of the proprietor of the Swiss Gar- 
dens at Brighton, was killed last week by an anteiope, that was usually 
kept on the green: the animal gored the boy as he was assisting to 
drive it into its shed. 

At Ellingham, Northumberland, on the 9th instant, from twelve until 
hail-storm, accompanied with heavy 
peals of thunder. ctually above two inches thick in 
some parts, and the people were making the 9th day of 
July; a thing which never occurred before in the recollection of the 


two o’clock there was a tremendous 






The snow was 


snow-balls on 





oldest person in Ellingham.— Berwick Warder. 

Another destructive fire took place at Ipswich on Weduesday ; which 
destroyed upwards of twenty houses by the water-side, besides ware- 
louses and granaries. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Monitor says that “it has been determined to allow the 
vacant Chief Baronship of the Exchequer to be filled up according to 
the established custom of bar promotion. Mr. Brady will, therefore, be 
the new Chief Baron; Mr. Pigot, Attorney-General; Mr. Sergeant 
Moore, Solicitor-General; and Dr. Stock will be the new Sergeant.” 

The Irish papers are filled with reports of meetings for the Repeal of 
the Union; at which Mr. O'Connell continues to repeat bis former 
speeches. At the meeting heldin Dublin on Tuesday, after a long out- 
pouring of the usual topics, he read the first report of the Committee 
on the mode in which the Union was carried, and the resistance given 
to it by the people of Ireland. This report was for the most part com- 
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posed of copies of resolutions passed at different meetings in Ireland 
while the Union was in agitation, expressing the feelings of the people 
against the measure. 

Accounts from Ireland represent the poor and labouring classes of 
that country to be suffering the utmost distress, through scarcity of food 
and want of employment. The deficient supply of last year is nearly 
exhausted ; and owing to the inclemency of the weather, not only is an 
immediate relief from the growing crop out of the question, but most 
gloomy forebodings are entertained as to the remoter prospects of the 
harvest.— Morning Chronicle. 


At the Leitrim Assizes, last week, an action was brought by Lord | 


Westmeath, against one of his tenants pamed Hogg, for breaking seve- 
ral covenants in his lease of a tract of and in the county of Roscommon. 
It was the object of the plaintiff to bring the system of conacre hus- 
bandry within the meaning of the Sub-letting Act. The action was tried 
before Mr. Justice Crampton and a Special Jury; and he directed them 
to find a verdict for the plaintiff on the covenant of sub-letting, subject 
to the decision of the superior courts. ‘The Judge was a Jong time de- 
bating with the Jury before they would return such a verdict. 

John Rogers, Patrick M°Donnell, and three others, who pleaded 
“ guilty” to the indictments for Ribbonism at Leitrim Assizes, were 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and hard labour. Nine other 
persons were sentenced to cighteen months’ imprisonment with hard 
Jabour, for similar offences. 

At the’ Down Assizes, on Saturday, a fellow named Lyons was found 
guilty of perjury, in having sworn informations against three persons, 
for a conspiracy to murder the Marquis of Downshire and burn his 
Lordship’s mansion. The informations were taken by a Magistrate, 
who afterwards discovered that no such persons as those against whom 
he had sworn were in existence, 

A conviction of a similar kind took place a few days ago at Macroom, 
county of Cork. 

At Waterford, a man named John Moore was indicted for the murder 
and robbery of Edward Cushin, and found guilty. Bills were ignored 
against him at last Assizes for the same offence; but fresh evidence 
having appeared, he was arrested on his way to Chatham to join the 
East India Company’s service, into which he had inlisted. 

A circumstance of a novel and amusing nature occurred on Friday in 
the County Court, before Mr. Sergeant Green, while trying an appeal 
from a decree obtained by a person named Margaret O’Brien v. Keat- 
ing, aminor. Mr. Freeman was engaged on the part of O’Brien, the 
applicant: and having been handed his instructions in court, conceived 
he was employed for the other party, and accordingly showed that the 
defendant was a minor, and cousequently not liable to be decreed. His 
Lordship agreed with the learned ccunsel; and the rule was about to 
be taken down, when he was informed by Mr. Darcy, the attorney for 
O’Brien, that he had been “in the wrong box;” and, amidst the 
laughter of the Court, in which his Lordship joined, he very gravely 
commenced upsetting his own argument, and quoted several cases in 





igi ha 
At six o’clock on Monday afternoon there were not more than fy, 
six carriages in Hyde Park, and by half-past six there were as ae 
hundred. Within a short half-hour the drive was completely inun any 
by shoals of vehicles, which came pouring in from all quarters, Amon 
the first arrivals, we remarked the Marquis of Anglesey, mounted 
his beautiful little bay cob: the Marquis was accompanied by Long . 
Paget; and on their arrival at the end of the drive the father anq ¢° 
were greeted with a remarkably courteous salute from Prince Alber 
and the Duke of Nemours, who had just entered the Park. The 
| de Nemours was mounted on a superb chesnut mare ; his Royal High 
ness Prince Albert rode a very neat little bay colt. The Due de \. 
mours appeared overwhelmed with astonishment at the number gy | 
| beauty of the fair equestrians and brilliant equipages. His lovel 








Dutchess accompanied her Majesty, who drove for a long time about 
Park. Her Majesty came as usual in her carriage and four with oy, 
riders and Equerries. The Royal carriage was followed by anoth 
containing her Ladies in Waiting. The Queen, as wellas her beautify 
guest, appeared in excellent health and spirits. The Royal and youtyay 
ladies never ceased laughing from the moment they entered the drive y, ° 
til they were whirled out of it— Morning Post, July 21. 

The Ornithological Society have presented to Prince Albert a pair y 
beautiful ortolans, which were hatched by steam at the Eccaleiobion, — 

Mr. Charles Barry, the architect of the new Houses of Parliamen: 
has had several interviews with Viscount Duncannon and the Honoy. 
able Mr. Commissioner Charles Gore on the subject of laying the 
foundation-stone of the buildings for the Lords and Commons; andj 
has, we understand, been definitively arranged that the ceremony jg ty 
be postponed until early in the ensuing year, when it will probably fy 
laid by her Majesty. Mr. Barry stated to the Commissioners that the 
Houses will be completed by the commencement of the session 184 
The workmen, of whom there are nearly 500, are still employed unde 
the contractors in constructing the Speaker’s house, Usher of the Black 
Rod’s, and Parliamentary offices; which by the end of the present yey 
will, in the opinion of the architect, be twenty or thirty feet fron 
the basement.— Times. 

The Reverend Connop Thirlwall has been appointed Bishop of §, 
David's. ‘This elevation to the Episcopal bench will give very general gy. 
tisfaction. ‘The new Bishop has long helda high rank among the scholars 
and divines of England; and when his unbending integrity and firm. 
ness exposed him to persecution in the University of which he was the 
boast, the bestowal of a valuable living on him by Ministers was gene 
rally viewed as a proper and seasonable exercise of patronage. There 
will be but one voice throughout England as to the propriety of this 
appointment.—Morning Chronicle, July 22. 

We have been given to understand that the Bishop of Winchester 
would by the Farnham Rectory Bill have gained a piece of patronage 
of 2,800/. a year.—Morning Chronicle. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announces that Lieutenant-General Sir Howard 
Douglas and Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Kerrison have been ap- 





support of his new position. Ife had, however, done the‘ business too 

effectually in the first instance; and his client was accordingly non- 

suited, after a very entertaining scene.—Limerich Chronicle. 
Miscellaneous. 

In answer to an application made to him on the subject, the 
Attorney-General has stated to his constitutents, that he has not heard, 
nor does he believe it to be the intention of Government to interfere 
with the monetary or banking system of Scotland.—Courier. 





The Joint Stock Bank Committee have received a communication 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he promises to intro- 
duce irito the bill now passing through Parliament to continue the act 
authorizing Joint Stock Banks to sue their shareholders civilly, the 
clause which is now in the Irish Banking Act, and which enables such 
banks to sue their shareholders criminally. This is the clause the in- 
troduction of which was desired by the deputation that waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few days ago.— Courier. 

The magnificent steamer, the President, said to be the largest afloat, 
arrived at Passage at nine o'clock on Thursday evening, after an expe- 
rimental and delightful trip of six or eight and twenty hours, against a 
powerful head-wind, from Liverpool. Her approach to Cove and up to 
Passage was hailed with the firing of caunon, the discharge of fireworks, 
and the acclamations of thousands of spectators, assembled from the 
neighbouring cistricts to witness and welcome this moving wonder in 
naval architecture. The salutes on shore were answered by the Presi- 
dent in prompt style; and having come to anchor opposite the St. 
George Steaimer Company's picr at Passage, the vast concourse of peo- 
ple with which the beach was crowded gave three hearty cheers, whilst 
rockets and other fireworks were disch din abundance. She sails 
this evening at five for Kingstown.— Cork Reporter. 

Saturday the 15th August is appointed for the launching of her 
Majesty’s ship London, $2 guns, at Chatham. She will carry on her 
lower deck six 68-pounders and twenty-six 52-pounders, on the main 
deck four 68-poun and thirty $32-pounders, on the upper deck 
twenty-six 32-pounde 

The British Queen, from London to New York, was spoken with on 
the 10th, in latitude 47, longitude 52. 

The Middlesex transport, which has been reported lost, arrived in 

















safety at Sydney. Light convicts died on the passage.— Globe. 
The receipts of the railroad from London to Southampton, for the 


week ending on tle 19th instant, were, 7.G28/. L4s. 10d. 

A return to the House of Commons of the names, addresses, and 
residences of Justices of the Peace, being ministers of the Established 
Chureh, makes the total number above 2,000. They abound most in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. In the former there are 102 reverend Justices of 
the Peace, and in the latter not fewer than 111. 

Our readers, particularly our sporting friends, may not be aware, and 
will perhaps be surprised to find, that by the addition lately made to 
the Assessed Taxes of the kingdom, the duty on game-certificates is 
increased. In future it will be charged as follows—duty, 3l. 13s. Gd. ; 
10 per cent, increase, 7s, 4d.; collector’s fee, 1s.; total, 4d 1s. 10d. 








pointed Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Arrangements have been made by Lord Segrave, with the Marquis 
of Normanby, to raise a troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, to be selected 
from among his Lordship’s tenantry in the vale of Berkeley, and to be 
commanded by the Honourable Grantley Berkeley, M.P. for West 
Gloucestershire.— Bristol Gazette. 

The Earl of Durham has given up Earl De Grey’s mansion in the 
Isle of Wight, and is now residing at the Earl of Belfast’s. The sea- 
air having been beneficial to his Lordship, it is said the family will 
reside there until September. 


It appears by a return made of the transactions of the Bank of 
France for the year 1839, that the average of specie exceeded that of 
the circulation by 14,000,000 franes, and that a dividend was neverthe- 
less made to the proprietors of 14 per cent. for that year. 

The Gazette de Madrid states the amount of national property sold 
during the month of May to be 843 domains; the purchase-money of 
which, added to that of 50,874 reals previously scold, amounts to 
1,228,855,298 reals (12,288,552/. sterling. ) 

A letter dated Vienna, July 10th, speaks of a duel between the Vice- 
President of the Aulic Council of War, Field- Marshal Count Mens- 
dorff Pouldi, and a young man attached to the Embassy of a Great 
Power. Count Mensdorff is uncle to her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
to the Dutchess de Nemours. he particulars of the duel, or the cause 
of quarrel, are not given. 

We have mentioned that Colonel Murray had come from Paris to Brus- 
sels, to surrender himself prisoner on an accusation of attempting to 
assassinate his wife on the Boulevard of Waterloo. In the month of 
November last, a handsome lady, mounted on a white horse and fol- 
lowed by a servant in livery, was taking her usual ride in the Boulevard 
of Waterloo, when all of a sudden she perceived her husband, whom 
she believed to be at Paris; being rather alarmed at his appearance, 
she turned round, descended the Boulevard, and went home. On her 
return she again saw her husband on the Boulevard: he had in his 
hand a cane of unusual dimensions. On returning home with her ser- 
vant, the fair Amazon saw the vestibule spotted with blood; on ex- 
amination it was found that the servant’s horse had a wound near the 
tail, from which blood flowed in abundance. M. Doutreligne, one of 
our ablest veteriuary surgeons, was sent for, and declared the wound was 
caused by a fire-arm; but as no report was heard either by the lady of 
her servant, it was concluded that an air-gun must have been used. 
Such are the facts on which the accusation of Colonel Kent Murray 1s 
founded, ‘The Colonel, however, meets the accusation by pleading an 
alibi: he affirms, in a memorial which le has lately delivered, that m 
the month of November last, and especially on the day when the attempt 
was made, he did not leave Paris. We are assured that he adduces the 
minutest details, and offers to prove this alibi; while several witnesses 
who have been examined in the preliminary precedings declare that 
they saw the Colonel at Brussels some days after the alleged attempts 
and Mrs. Murray, her man-servant, and her maid, declare that they 
could not be mistaken.— Brussels Paper. . 

Letters from Naples mention an appalling occurrence at the opening 
of the railway between Naples and Portici, on the 26th of June. The 
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ilway was Dot finished all the way, and the completed portion ter- 
. ated at a bridge over a torrent. The engineer, it is stated, was 
poe) with apoplexy ; and the engine being without a guide, rushed 
wo ihe rails at the termination, and plunged all the carriages into the 
7 The number of persons in the carriages is estimated at three 


r. 2 aie P 
eos all of whom were seriously injured, and twenty were killed on 
the spot. The King of Naples‘and the Royal Family intended to have 


one in the train, but were persuaded not to venture on account of the 
dangerous condition of the road. 

The Great Western appeared in sight of Bristol at about half-past 
five on Wednesday morning last. The news she brings is important. 
A correspondence between the Foreign Secretary and the British Am- 
passador had been submitted to Congress, accompanied by a message 
from the President, in which it is stated that the report of the English 
Commissioners was entirely ex parte, and indicated a line very different 
from that for which the British Government had _ hitherto contended. 
The report has not, the President believes, been adopted by the British 
Government. The President recommends a commission to survey the 
territory on the part of the United States, preparatory to a joint com- 
mission, embodying the principle of arbitration to which the subjoined 
correspondence leads. 

Commercial matters are gloomy, but not more so, the correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle says, than might be expected, considering the 
times and the season. ‘The United States Bank left off at 753, having 
peen as low as 74 to 74} three days earlier. Exchange on London was 
7 to 74. 

The cotton crop has been damaged by intindations. The correspond- 
ent of the AZorning Chronicle reports the following results of an inter- 
view with a gentleman from the cotton regions of the South: ‘“ He in- 
forms me, that the late extensive inundations of the Mississippi, the 
Red and the Arkansas rivers, are believed to have destroyed cotton to 
the extent of 300,000 bales. He says that the most eminent planters 
and judges of cotton crops in the South believe that the coming crop 
will be about 1,400,000 bales. 

The crop of 1839-40 was over 2,000,000 of bales. 





Ditto 1838-! ” 
Ditto 1837-8 ” 
Ditto 1856-7 “ ¢ 
{t will be remembered that the average price of the staple was, in 


1835-6, 19 cents.; in 1836-7, 11 cents.; in 1837-8, 11] cents. Since 
that period it has, as you are aware, been much lower. The impression 
is, that the next crop will merely exhibit a supply well apportioned to 
the demand.” 

The proceedings of Congress have not beenimportant. The revenue 
has not been so productive as it was expected to be. The Genevese 

Traveller says—* The Government fiscal year in this country com- 

mences on the Ist of October. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 

report to Congress at the beginning of the session, estimated the revenue 
from customs for the year 1849 at 15,000,060 dollars. Nine months of 

he year having now expired, it is ascertained beyond all doubt that it 
will not exceed 9,000,009 dollars, Jeaving a deficit of 6,000,000 dollars 
in this item. The receipts from public Jands were estimated at 
3,500,000 dollars. It is ascertained in like manner, that the receipts 
from this source cannot exceed 2,000,000 dollars, leaving a deficit of 
1,500,000 dollars, and a total deficit of not less than 7,500,000 dollars ; 
being a reduction from the estimated receipts for the year 1840 of 40 
percent. This statement demonstrates that the business transactions 
of the country will not exceed 60 per cent. of what was estimated, and 
will not be more than 50 per cent. of what was transaeted in the year 
1839. I regret to add, that brighter prospects are not yet to be seen in 
the distance.” 

The return of General Harrison to the Presidency is assumed to by 
certain, ‘The excitement among the people is intense; conventions 
taking place in every quarter. ‘he ‘ Genevese Traveller” compares 
it toa revolution, but without tumult or confusion; “ the native peace- 


ful yeomanry constituting so large a portion of these assemblies, as to | 


awe into silence and order the foreign vagabonds which Europe con- 
tinues to throw from her workhouses aud penitentiaries upon the Ame- 
rican shores.” 

At the close of an article on the North-east Boundary question, the 
Morning Herald of Monday, on the authority of private correspond- 
ence from New York, announces the prospect of a xew boundary quar- 
tel, in another quarter. ‘The North-eastern,” says the Herald, “is 
not the only question of disputed boundaries requiring adjudication or 
tending to provoke collision with the United States. Independently of 
points still in litigation and undetermined on the side of Canada, we 
learn by our private correspondence by the Great Western, that the 
foundation is laid, or is laying, for another boundary conflict on the 
North-western coast of America. Here, however, we have the 
Autocrat for an associate in general, or rather perhaps that present asso- 
ciation may be insidiously turned to our annoyance, by the eventful 
union and combination of Russia and the United States against the 
Separate claims and rights of Great Britain. Both we and Russia have 
formed setilements in what the Americans call the Oregon Country, 
and the sole property and sovereignty in which, as such, they pretend 
to. Moreover, the jealousy and uneasiness with which these settle- 
ments are regarded in the republic, is not diminished by the reports 
said to be reeeived and current there, that further explorations both by 
the Russians and British had been undertaken on a large scale, with a 
view to further extensions, and, as contended in the United States, 
encroachments of territory. It is not easy to foresee to what these 
various frontier contentions may lead in the end; for when one may 
Seem to be in a fair train of amicable compromise, some cause of irrita- 
tion elsewhere may arise to complicate difficulties and estrange recon- 
ciliation still more.” 

The Globe contains a letter dated Montreal, June 29th, from a cor- 
Tespondent who appears to know something of Governor Thomson’s 
Views; comprising remarks on the treatment which the most im- 
portant provincial measures have received at home. The Judges’ 
Opinion on the Clergy Reserves Bill is said to have had a beneficial 
effect on party feeling ; but the “High Church minority” tried to 
make the best of it, by receiving it as a sentence in favour, if not of 














’ The Judges’ decision, however, 
against the right of the colonists to dispose of the reserved lands, had 
not a little nettled the provincials; and Governor Thomson’s friend 
seems to doubt the efficacy of Lord John Russell’s “ prompt announce- 
ment” of an auxiliary bill, in removing the ill feeling, especially as he 


one, of not more than two churches. 


has departed from the terms of the provincial bill. But will the Lords 
pass the bill, even as it stands ?— 

“ Ministers must put up with no Tory amendments, no increase of grants 
to favoured churches, and no cutting off of Catholics. The bill must be 
carried, or clse abandoned. If their Lordships insist on amending it, either 
the bill must go, or the Canadas. ‘There is no third alternative. Three- 
fourths of every Mouse of Assembly, and more too, (every Liberal, and every 
Catholic,) would be found in violent opposition to any Government that should 
be pledged to carry into execution any Clergy Reserve Act of the Bench of 
Bishops. In the face of such an opposition, what would the mere possession 
of a Civil List do? Suppose address voted after address, praying for Canadian 
independence! Depend upon it, in the case presumed, the supposition is any 
thing but unlikely to be realized. The abandonment of the bill, no doubt, 
would lead to inconvenience ; but of another kind, and far less serious. Agi- 
tation will have taken out a new lease for the Canadas; and it will depend 
upon the chapter of accidents and the temper of the House of Lords, how 
long it isto last, and to what lengths it is to be carried. Let the end come 
when it may, early or late, it will tind the Clergy Reserves somehow or other 
taken from all the contending churches alike, and devoted either to educational 
uses, or else to the general service of the Province.” 

Unlike the Lower Province, Upper Canada displayed symptoms of 
electioneering activity. The Whig writer whom we have just quoted 
says that there is no doubt of “an overwhelming return of Moderate 


: ” 


Liberals. 








The following account of the insurrection in Syria, a matter of more 
interest than at first appeared, is abridged from a letter dated Beyruth, 
11th June 1840, which was communicated to the Journal des Débats by 
a “ distinguished inhabitant ” of that place. 

“ After the revolt of the Druses of Hauran two years ago, and after the loss 
of an army of 15,000 men, Ibrahim Pacha, not being able to subdue the in- 
surgents, cunningly sought to accomplish his object by turning the Christiaus 
(who had been disarmed after the Egyptian possession) against them, as moun- 
taineers habituated to guerilla warfare. You know the issne—the pardon 
granted to the rebels, and the honours which were obtained by Chebly-el- 
Berean, the promoter and leader of the revolt. In recompense of the impor- 
tant service then rendered to the Pacha by the Christians, Mechemet Ali issued 
a firman, granting them 24,000 muskets, and promised that the impesitions 
upon them should not be heavier than those taken by the Sultan, The arms 
were for them, for their children, and their children’s children, according to the 
expression employed.” 

Meanwhile, the public works and imposts weighed down the inhabi- 
tants of Lebanon more and more. The outskirt towns became daily 
crowded with beggars from the mountains— 

“ Some European usurers took advantage of their wants, and deprived them 
even of the bread destined for their progeny. ‘They lent to the unhappy pea- 
sants certain sums, on condition of the delivery of the coming harvest of 
cotton, corn, &c.; giving them not more than half the real value, and making 
them pay interest at the rate of from 40 to 50 per cent. The harvest arrived : 
the debtor was unable to pay the quantity stipulated; the quantity deficient 
was valued according to the price of the day; and their creditors compelled 
them to sign new contracts on the same footing for the coming year. This it 
was which reduced the mountaineers of Naplouse, Nazareth, &c. to such a state 
of misery, that whole villages were deserted, the people escaping to the moun- 
tains, where they actually lived upon grass. ‘Their despair may be imagined at 
the time when news arrived in Syria that the Christians in Egypt were en- 
rolled in the National Guard. ‘The professors of that faith had always been 
exempted from military duty of any kind. The entire population of Syria in- 
stantly fled to the mountains, and this enormous migration was cffected in a 
single day; and there they remained until they learned that their fears were 
premature. They gradually returned to thcir homes, and tranquillity was 
nearly restored, when the Government published that most absurd and impolitic 
order, which required the inhabitants to deliver up their arms, and to pay the 
impositions for seven years in advance. Stupefaction succeeded this act of 














madness. 

“ The mountaineers long expected to be driv 
nized with the Druses, their sworn enemie 
in all the churches; and when the 5 
the priests, who had secretly prepared for rm volt, spok 


1 to extremities: they frater- 
gion. eserves were posted 
ernment threw off the mask, 
» out, and boldly. From 
the Evangelical pulpit they summoned the people to rise. The same persons 
who had so often invoked on the Druses and the Motualis, called 
them their children, and prescribed to the Christians, in the name of the Sa- 
viour, to look upon them as brothers. The explosion took place on the 29th 
of May. Under the pretext of the plague which prevailed at Damascus, the 
Governor of Beyruth bad that same day ordered that a cordon sanitaire of S00 
or 400 troops should surround the town, to stop communication with the ex- 
terior ;”’ but he was obliged to withdraw it to save the soldiers from being mas- 
“ The next day 500 very ill armed mountaineers attacked the Laza- 
i rae from the town and defended by 200 sol- 















God’s curse 


sacred. 
retto, that is situated half a league ; 
diers; the following day they again repeated the same attack without success 5 
for they were ill-armed, and lead was scarce. ‘The attack of the Lazaretto 
caused the death of ten individuals, killed on one side or the other. Since that 
time the number of insurgents increased to nearly 2,000. All the villages of 
Anti-Lebanon have revolted, the Government posts are all intercepted, and 
the despatches read. ‘The rebels show the greatest respect for all that belongs 
to the Europeans; the English posts of Damascus and Aleppo, which had a 
great deal of corn with them, have been convoyed the insurgents, in order 
that nothing should happen to them. What is remarkabl in this is, that the 
poor people want bread, having lived for some time on herbs. 

On the 10th of June, they sent word to the French Consul to appoint 
arendezyou:, saying that they had something very important to com- 
” Ife refused to accede to their request. On the 9th, 
ived at Seyde, with despatches for Mehemet Ali. 
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municate to him. 
the steam-boat Nile: 

“Immediately Ali Bey, the spy i 
Pacha, with the rank of Aide-de-C 
out for Ebteldin, the residence of the 
tain,) who despatched yesterday his so 
insurgents to induce them to retire, promisi 
them, and that they should only be subj ‘ 
answered him, that they had learned not to trust to the promises of Ibrahim 
Pacha, who basely massacred, in 1854, those who at Naplouse, at the time of 
the revolt of that country, had made him prisoner, and who had restored him 
his liberty on his parole, after having obtained a promise of amnesty, and that 
their demands should be granted.” 

The insurgents say they will hold out until the European Powers 
engage that their demands shall be satisfied. Those demands are, 








osed by Ibrahim Pacha on Soliman 
tached to his particular service, sct 
ir » Prince of the Moun- 
p, on a mission to the 
arms should be left 
ordinary impositions. They 
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“ That the 24,000 muskets which were granted to them by Mehemet Ali at 
the time of the war of Hauran, and of which they have only received 12,000, 
should be completed ; that the impositions shall not be heavier than those col- 
lected by Abdallah Pacha; that Egyptian soldiers who desert their standard 
should be free amongst them, and not liable to be pursued as deserters.” 

Troops were expected every moment. Beyruth contained only 1,500 
men. The insurgents, knowing this, reckoned on returning immediately 
on their arrival to their mountains, where no earthly power can reduce 
them. They will obstruct the roads, and intercept the communications. 
They expect the French ; whom from generation to generation they call 
upon to come and take possession of a land which belongs to them, 
since it was theirs in ancient times. 

A postscript to the letter says that a corvette has just arrived from 
Alexandria, with despatches for the French Consul. 


The Cape of Good Hope papers state, that, for the first time in the 
annals of the colony, a Caffre chief had appealed to the courts of law 
for redress against the publisher of a libel on his character. A cor- 
respondent of the Colonial Times had charged Pato, the Caffre chief, 
with ordering a trader, Bezant by name, to be barbarously murdered : 
it was also said that, for a “similar crime,” Pato had been “disgrace- 
fully kicked out of the officers’ quarters at Fort Peddie.” The pro- 
ceedings were by criminal information, and Pato swore that he was 
innocent of the crime imputed to him. An objection, that Pato, not 
being a British subject, could not institute criminal proceedings, was 
overruled. The case of Bonaparte versus Peltier was cited by the plain- 
tiff’s counsel. The trial was put off till the defendants could procure 
witnesses from Caffreland. 


Our intelligence from New Zealand comes down tothe 24th of March. 
On the 7th of that month, the Company’s ship Adelaide, with thirty-six 
cabin-passengers and one hundred and forty-two labouring emigrants on 
board, and the Glenbervie store-ship, with five passengers, arrived in 
safety. All the other emigrant ships had already reached Port Nicholson. 
The cession of “sovereignty” by the natives gave rise to a curious scene : 
the chiefs complained of the rapacity of the Church Missionaries, in 
appropriating large tracts of land; and the Reverend Mr. Williams 
who acted as interpreter, abdicated that function to enter into a defence 
of his “ land-sharking,” and the claims of his large family. A letter 
from Colonel Wakefield, dated Bay of Islands, January Ist, mentions 
the accident to the Tory, which had run aground on a sand-bank, sup- 
posed to be newly formed at Kaipara, The Colonel chartered a small 
brig, to go and complete the purchase at Taranaké. He reached Port 
Hardy, D’Urville’s Island, the rendezvous for the emigrant-ships, on 
the 11th of January ; whence he preceeded in a whale-boat to Port 
Nicholson, having despatched the brig to Kaipara, for the passengers 
and goods of the Tory. 

The Colonial Gazette of Wednesday last publishes the following 
letter, accompanied by some remarks, 

“ Bay of Islands, New Zealand, 3d February 1840. 

“H1.M.S. Herald arrived in this port on Thursday last, January 30th, having 
on board Captain Hobson, as Lieutenant-Governor of this island. He is ac- 
companied by a Secretary, Surveyor-Gencral, and a number of, other officers : 
but with all those details you are doubtless acquainted. Captain Hobson 
landed at twelve o'clock on the day following, upon Kororarika Beach, under a 
salute of eleven guns from the Herald. As yet he has taken no steps towards 
establishing his government, further than having had a proclamation read to 
the assembled settlers and natives of the Bay. Most of the respectable Whites 
appear much pleased at his coming. But there is a set of people here who 
contrive to earn a subsistence by vending spirits, &e. to the sailors, and make 
a practice of enticing them to run from their ships, (generally whalers,) that 
they may again sel/ them to the Captain of the next ship who may be in want 
of hands. These ‘rum-sellers’ will engage to furnish so many, provided they 
are paid so much, generally from five to six pounds for each man. TI could 
mention numberless proceedings of the same nature, which are carried on here 
toa shameful extent. These, however, it is to be hoped, will no longer con- 
tinue. With regard to the natives themselves, they at present scarcely appear 


POSTSCRIP 





to know what to make of the Governor’s arrival ; but in general are inclined to 
think it will be to their advantage. It is surprising what strange notions | 
prevail respecting this country. Even emigrants from Australia, who it might 
naturally be supposed were better acquainted with the state of things, ap- | 
pear to know but little more of the customs of the place than those who | 
have but recently arrived from England. It is curious to witness the 
strange behaviour of some of them when they land—such as offering to 
barter a clasp-knife with the natives for a pig that might probably weigh | 
ninety pounds! But that kind of trading is at an end; a pig of that weight | 
will now fetch on an average 1/. sterling: indeed, at the time I am writing, | 
supplics of that kind are very scarce at Kororarika, which at present is the | 
principal European settlement in the country. The trade best calculated for | 
the natives, and indeed the only kind they will accept as an equivalent for their | 
Jand, is fine gunpowder in twenty-five pound casks, good double-barrel guns, | 
(flint locks,) and large blankets of a particular kind, with the coarse wool on | 
both sides of them; and many of the chiefs will take nothing but money, the | 
full value of which they welt understand. They are one and all good judges 
of fire-arms. Muskets they will hardly take at any price, but double guns with 
strong flint locks (not percussion) they prize more than any thing that can be | 
offered them. The Church Missionaries in this island have made themselves | 
universally obnoxious with almost all classes of European settlers, by their un- 
social and unfriendly behaviour. The richest and finest tracts of land about 
here, the Thames, and other places, have been bought by them; and so great an 
influence do they possess over the minds of these people, that any desirable 
piece of ground likely to be bought up by a ‘ White man’ they persuade 
them to tupy, and consequently prevent its being sold; intending ultimately, 
as means offer, to get it for themselves. I could relate many cases of this 
kind; and many is the settler here who has suffered severe losses by the con- 
trivance of the Missionarics. ‘They are supplied freely from England with 
every comfort, and very many of the luxuries of life; every thing is sent in 
profusion. These things they barter for Jand; and when they can be of no 
other use, are sold to the settlers, and the mission pocket the profit. This 
surely never could have been the intention of the well-meaning people at home, 
that those things sent out should be appropriated in this manner. They are, 
with a few exceptions, men of the very commonest class, and are in no other 
way qualified for the situations they hold than what is comprised in their tho- 
rough knowledge of the native language. Altogether, they have managed mat- 
ters hitherto without control.” 

It is stated in the Sydney papers, that Captain Hobson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Zealand, had a paralytic stroke on the Ist of March, 
when on board the Herald, at Waitemata; and that he was about to 
resign his Governorship in consequence. 
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‘ . : . Sarurpay 

The subject of most interest in Parliament last night, was 4 Coe 
sation in the House of Commons, founded on the statement The 

mig Publis 

by the Morning Post yesterday, that Lord Palmerston had entere 
a treaty with Russia, Prussia, and Austria, for the settlement 
affairs of the East without the knowledge of France. The q 
was introduced by Mr. Hume, in the shape of an objection to a Vote § 
additional seamen. Mr. Hume trusted that Lord Palmerston a 
contradict that statement; because, if he were capable of such an “ 
it would be most unwise to give him power to carry his mischj 
intentions into execution. 

Lord PALMERSTON, instead of giving a direct negative to the State. 
ment, commented on Mr. Hume’s Parliamentary conduct, and the jp 
convenience of making speeches calculated to irritate Russia anqq, 
other Powers of Europe. The reduction of postage-rates, and the Shay 
of things in Canada, were also adverted to. He favoured the Hong 
with an explanation of the term “ insurrection,” as applied to 4 
Syrians; and when at last he came to the subject of Mr. Hume’s ques 
tion, he gave an evasive answer— 

With respect to the general question of our policy in the East, he 
only remark to his honourable friend and to the House, that the five Grey 
Powers of Europe had last year engaged in difficult and complicated Negoti, 
tions on the subject ; and that it would be very inconvenient for the advang, | 
ment of those great objects which the five Powers had at heart, that } | 
should at present go into those detailed explanations for which his honourj | 
friend had called. Already the five Powers had agreed as to what was toh - 
obtained ; and the full concurrence of France in those objects had been Speti : 
fically declared, not only in the Speech from the Throne, but again in the qj. | 
lective note of the 22d of July. They were all agreed in the propriety 4 
taking measures to maintain the present Turkish dynasty on the throm: 
though, as was quite well known, there was not that entire unanimity betwen, | 
the Powers which might be wished with regard to certain minor points in the © 
negotiations, f 

Mr. Mrines expressed his regret that Lord Palmerston had not gira 
a more direct contradiction to the statement; and Mr, Hume also agiy 
pressed him to contradict the statement, if he could. 

Lord JonHn RussExL rose to rescue Lord Palmerston from his en. 
barrassment; but he did not throw much additional light on th 
matter. He defended the foreign policy of the country in regard tp 
Turkey, and insisted on the necessity of our interference in the disput 
between the Porte and the Pacha of Egypt, in order to prevent th 
Sultan from placing himself altogether under the protection of Russia 
On the main point of Mr. Hume’s remarks, he observed— 

His honourable friend had referred to the part taken by France in these 
gotiations; and no doubt, although having the same object in view, there ha 
not been perfect unanimity between France and England as to the means tok 
adopted for attaining those objects ; but he believed that he expressed the opis 
nion of his noble friend and of the Cabinet when he said, that they set as hig 
a value on amicable reletions with France as Mr. Hume himself did. Tho 
amicable relations he trusted might long continue. No country had more in 
terest than France in the preservation of those amicable relations with us upoa | 
considerations of commerce and trade, which were essential to her interests, 

After some discussion as to the number of ships in commission, 
which was stated to be already greater than the number of seamen voted | 
would man, the vote for 2,000 additional seamen for ten months 
was agreed to, without a division; Mr. Hume having abandoned his an- 
nounced determination to divide the House. 
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On the vote of money to defray the conveyance of mails between 
different parts of the Mediterranean, Colonel Dawson Damer proposed, © 
that instead of conveying the mails, as at present, by contracts with in 4 
dividuals, the Government should employ armed steamers of its own, : 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer said, he believed the general | 
opinion to be, that private companies would manage the transit of 7 
letters and of passengers better than it could ever be done by any Go- } 
vernment. 

Mr. Govutnurn, Captain Pecneiy, and Lord IncesTre 
Colonel Damer’s proposition. 

The remainder of the Navy Estimates were then voted. 

The Militia Estimates, 171,3711., were next carried, after some ob- 
jections from Mr. Hume. 

The remaining Miscellaneous Estimates succeeded : among which 
were a vote of 354,746/. for the special service of the Canadas ; 173,442. 
for the expense of the expedition to China; 10,0002. for binding, clean- 
ing, and indexing the Public Records; 30,000/. for public education in 
ireat Britain ; and 5,418/. for the London University,—which were all 
agreed to. The vote of 5,000/. for erecting a hall for the use of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland at Edinburgh, was opposed 
by Mr. Griton and Mr. Hume; but it was carried, on a division, by 
38 against 14. 

_ The New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Bill was read a second 
time. 

Mr. T. Duncompe brought forward the case of John Thorogood, 
in the form of an address to the Queen for his release. Lord JoHN 
RvssEx1 said it was not in the power of the Queen to grant Mr. Thor © 
rogood’s release, but he expressed his opinion that it would be advisable © 
that the party on whose authority he was confined should consent to his 
liberation. In this opinion Sir RoperT Pee concurred ; and after @ 
short debate on the impolicy of Church-rates, the motion was with- 
drawn. 

In the House of Lords, the Regency Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. The West India Relief Bill and the Poor-law Commission Bil 
were read a second time. 

Mr. Hope was heard at the bar as counsel for the petitioners against 
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‘eclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill. The second reading of 
¥ Brome for Monday ; to which day their Lordships adjourned. 





Monitor, a paper which, without being officially Minis- 
friendly to the men now in office, publishes conspicuously, 
ved this morning, and while it publishes, la- 


The Dublin 
terial, is very j 
in the number recel 


ments, the « RUMOURED RESIGNATION OF LORD EBRINGTON. 

«Tt is said that Lord Ebrington, feeling the difficulty of the position in 

hich he has been placed by the Repeal agitation, has expressed his determi- 
or to retire from the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. Unable to check that 
or and unprepared to be responsible for the pr, sage. of the country, 
ar it be persevered in—which he has every reason to believe will be the 

—he has, after mature deliberation, requested permission to resign an 
re the duties of which he can no longer discharge consistcntly with what 
h ccaalders to be due to himself, and conscientiously believes to be essential 
a best interests of the country over which he is placed as Viceroy. : 

« Ags Chief Governor of Ireland, the irksome and responsible alternative has 
been imposed upon him of either remaining quiescent, and thus indirectly 
countenancing an agitation which he believes to be fraught with danger to the 
prosperity and peace of the country, or of marking his disapproval of that agi- 
tion in such a manner as would cause its immediate cessation ; and it is per- 
fectly obvious, that if unsupported by Ministers in so doing, as a high-minded 
and honourable gentleman, resignation was his only resource. ; 

“« Deeply will we regret if, as our information states, the latter alternative 
has been forceed upon Lord Ebrington. Our information comes to us from a 
source, the credibility of which we cannot question ; but most earnestly do we 
hope that such a calamity may yet be happily averted. 





The Moniteur Parisienne of Thursday states that the French Govern- 
ment had received telegraphic despatches from Perpignan, announcing 
that a revolutionary movement had taken place at Barcelona; that Es- 

artero had declared himself Dictator ; and that the Queen Regent, in 
order to allay the storm, had dismissed her Ministers. 

The Globe, in that quasi “ correspondent” guise which in the case of 
other journals it treats with little ceremony, propounds the doctrine that 
China must be revolutionized by Great Britain, for the benefit of British 
commerce! Here are extracts— ae 

« What will be the probable results of the rupture between Great Britain 
and China. * * It is our own deliberate opinion, collected from a long 
and anxious reflection upon the subject, that the Chinese Government can 

never be dealt with in the way of negotiation. It is too proud to admit a 
foreigner upon a parity of terms, and too false and hypocritical ever to abide 
by any engagement. It must be displaced, and a more reasonable government 
established in its room. China must be ruled by a Sovereign who feels that he 
owes his throne to the ascendancy of Britain ; and this event is not very far off.” 

The writer concludes with compliments to Lord Palmerston; and the 
Globe guarantees the speculation as “the product of an intelligent 
mind, which has possessed the advantage of a residence in the country,” 
and as “stamped with the impress of practical knowledge. 





Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 28th April to the 21st July inclusive— 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ..... ..» £16,951,000 Securities ......... £22,865,000 
Deposits ............ 7,578,000 PRQUHON esse sevess . 4,529,000 

£24,529,000 £27,394,000 





FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES. 

The following are the rates of foreign postage fixed by the bill now 
before Parliament. For all letters between Dover or any other port in 
the United Kingdom to Calais or any other port in France, a packet-rate 
of 3d. Between France and any place in the United Kingdom distant 
from Dover, or any other port, not more than eight miles, 5d. The 
postage is to increase according to the distance of the place from the 
port. When the distance is more than eight miles and not more than 
fifteen, the postage to be 6d.; when more than fifteen and not more 
than twenty, 7d.; exceeding twenty and not more than thirty, 8d. ; 
exceeding thirty and not more than fifty, 9d.; to any greater distances, 
auniform rate of 10d. All London letters to and from France, and 
letters passing through London, are to be charged 10d. The postage 
to Spain, from any part of the United Kingdom, if the letters be 
transmitted otherwise than through France, is to be 2s.2d. Between 
London and Malta, the Ionian Islands, Greece, Syria and Egypt 
vid France, 10d.; to Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 1s. 4d.; to 
Switzerland, (vid France,) -1s. 2d.; to Spain, Italy, Sicily, Venetian 
Lombardy, Turkey, the Levant, and the Archipelago, (vid France,) 
Is, 7d.; when conveyed through Holland or Belgium, ls. 8d. To 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and other parts of the North 
of Europe, 1s. 8d. Between any part of the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, a uniform rate of 1s. To any port in Por- 
tugal, ls. 7d.; to Brazil, 2s. 7d.; to Buenos Ayres, 2s. 5d.; to St. 
Domingo, 1s. 3d.; to Cuba, or any port in Columbia or Mexico, 2s. 1d. 
In addition to the foregoing rates, with certain exceptions in favour of 
letters passing through France and those to the United States of Ame- 
Tica, there is to be charged the inland postage, the same as on unpaid 
letters. ‘Chere are other regulations for the transmission of letters be- 
tween foreign ports, which would require too much space to particu- 
larize, and they are so complicated as to be almost incomprehensible. 





COLONEL MACERONI’S NEWLY-PATENTED STEAM-CARRIAGE FOR 
COMMON ROADS. 
Copy of a Statement of Mr. J. T. Beale, the eminent Engineer. 
; «*« East Greenwich Ironworks, 20th July 1840. 

“My dear Colonel—I am happy to inform you that myself and a full party 
Went this day to Footscray, in Kent, at the rate of twenty miles the hour most of 
the way, and could have gone much faster. We went up Blackheath Hill at the 
tate of twelve miles the hour, with only one wheel in clutch, and without a 

use. Wednesday last (with twenty-three passengers) we ascended Shooter’s 

ill at the rate of fourteen miles the hour, also without a pause, with the steam 
blowing off when we arrived at the top. In London Street, Greenwich, we 
went over about one hundred yards of loose gravel in gallant style, up hill. 

“ Yours faithfully, “J. T. BEALE. 

“To Colonel Maceroni,” &c, &c. &c. 











MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHAnor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock-market has been subject to much fluctuation, exhibiting 
alternate appearances of heaviness and activity; the former the predominating 
feature. An extensive sale of New Three-and-a-half per Cent. Stock by the 
Broker who usually acts for the Scotch banks, depressed that description of 
security on Tuesday nearly } per cent.; the price having declined to 994. 
Consols at the same time were as low as 913 for Account and 914 for Money. 
A purchase of 100,000/. at 92 gave an impulse to the market, and the price 
has since been as high as 92}, buyers for Account, and 913 for Money; while 
New Three-and-a-half per Cents. have been as high as 99. Again, prices 
have, however, given way; and all the English Funds close to-day at the 
lowest prices at which they have stood during the week. The premium upon 
Exchequer Bills has experienced a marked decline, and has been to-day quoted 
as much as 9s. below the highest price of Saturday last; thus marking a fall 
from 31s. to 22s. The market was first broken down by an extensive sale by 
the same Broker who sold the New Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock; other 
sales have since been made on behalf of the Bank, by which the price was driven 
as low as 25s. to 27s., the closing quotation of yesterday. There have been but 
few purchases to counteract the impression of these operations; and this morn- 
ing the market was in so feeble a state that the depression of 3s., viz. from 
25s. to 22s., was caused by a sale to the extent of 10,0002 only. These sales 
of Exchequer Bills are significant of the attention with which the heads of the 
monied interest view the prospects of the approaching harvest and the fear 
with which they regard the possibility of any draw upon the Bank for bullion 
in consequence of an importation of corn, and are also illustrative of the 
opinions we last week expressed as to the tendencies of the Money-market 
during the next six weeks. Bank Stock has improved; and after being marked 
during the week at 174 and 1744, is to-day quoted at 175. India Stock 
has heen twice quoted at 255; at which price it stands in the list of to-day. 

There has been but little alteration in the prices of the European Conti- 
nental Stocks; which are without any improvement upon those of last week. 
We must, however, make an exception in favour of Russian Bonds, which 
continue in demand, and are quoted nominally at 116 to 117; being the 
highest price they have ever yet reached. 

The attention of those persons interested in Spanish finance has been at- 
tracted during the last few days by contradictory statements as to the amount 
of the National Debt of Spain; and a very formal array of figures has been 
paraded in the course of the dispute, with which we need not trouble our 
readers. We gather from these voluminous statements, that the Foreign 
Active Debt varies from 33 to 39 millions, and the internal debt bearing in- 
terest from 15 to 24 millions. The amount of the Non-consolidated or Pas- 
sive and Deferred debt is also the subject of dispute : but it appears useless to 
argue these points when by a reference to the Minister of Finance at Madrid 
the Committee of the Spanish Bondholders would doubtless obtain correct 
information, The quarrel between the Queen Regent and Esparrero, 
which has been confirmed by an express received to-day, and its accompa- 
niment, a political ferment in Barcelona, produced a disastrous effect upon the 
price of the Stock, and the market on Wednesday and yesterday was depressed to 
27: it rallied on both occasions to 274, but has again given way, and declined 
to 26%, at which price there were buyers at the close of business. 

An impulse has been given to Chilian Bonds by the reported arrival of re- 
mittances for the Dividends ; and the price, which was 38, is now 40 to 42. 

The other South American Stocks are heavy. A recent arrival from the 
Brazils, bringing intelligence that the Government at Rio Janciro had returned 
to the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company the amount deposited by them as 
security for duties upon the produce of the mines, and also consented to a 
reduction of those isaposts, the Shares in this Company, which have long lain 
dormant, and were nominally at 15/., have improved, and are to-day 18/. to 207. 

The Railway Shares are all of them dull; and the current rates of the 
heavier descriptions are from 32. to 5/. lower than those of last week, while the 
lighter varieties may be quoted at a depression of about 12. 

Sarurpay, Twerve o’Crocx. 

The usual monthly average of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of Eng- 
land has made its appearance : as compared with the last statement, it exhibits 
an increase upon every item of the account—that of the Circulation being te 
the extent of 80,000/, of the Deposits 466,000; of the Securities 431,000/., 
and of the Bullion 95,0002. The discussion of last night in the House of Com- 
mons upon the Eastern affairs has affected the Stock-market prejudicially, 
and at one period of the morning Conso!s for Account were done at 914, being 
a decline of 4 per cent. upon the price of last night. The market has, how- 
ever, since improved, and is now 913% 4 for Money and 914 3 for Account. The 
premium upon Exchequer Bills has advanced 1s., and is now 23s. to 25s. In 
the Foreign Market, the decline of } per cent. in the price of Spanish Active 
Stock in Paris on Thursday, and a confirmation of the reported disturbance at 
Barcelona, to which we yesterday alluded, has produced a decline in Spanish 
Bonds, and these securities have been as low as 26: an improvement to 264 
has since occurred, and the present quotation is 264 3. Columbian Bonds are 
also lower, and after being at 26, are now 264. The other Foreign Funds are 
the same. 











3 per Cent. Consols......+- - 9182 Beleiaa 5per Cents. ..ceeees 1054 4 
Ditto for Account.....+..+-. Q91§ 4 Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 264 

3 per Ceut. Reduced ........ 92 Danish 3 per Cents ..ccceeee JIE BOF 
34 per Cent. Ditto......... » 993 100 Dutch 2} per Cents......-00. Sdt 4 
New 34 per Cents. ..... sexe See Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 354 
Bank Stock ........ 174 5 Ditto 3 per Ceuts ...cceeeeee 254 
Exchequer Bills .... m.' Russian 5 per Cents... .0.6+ 116 117 
India Stock ....0.0.0s. 5 Spanish (Active) ..eccssees. 26b 3 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 79s B04 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 19th, Sterling, Foster, from Bengal; and Joanna, 
Allen, from the Cape; 20th, Miranda, Hayes, from Van Diemen’s Land; and Morning 
Star, Lintin, from Ceylon; 2lst, Alfred, Fiiut, from New South Wales; Planet, 
Thompson, from Mauritins; and Hawk, Brown, from the Cape; and 22d, Samuel, 
Smith, from New South Wales. At Plymouth, 











2d, Bussorah Merchant, Moncrief, 





from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 20th, Argyra, Reed, from Mauritius; and 22d, 
Bencoolen, Tait, from the Cape. At St. Hele: June 2d, Eliza Bell, Bell, from 


from China; Bland, Callen; and Karl Grey, 
‘e, Hall, from Bombay. At the Cape, May 2d, Burn- 
Jd, Stratheden, Cheape; 4th, Boyne, Richardson ; 
William Money, Green; Kestriel, Reed ; d Agrippiua, Rogers, from London; and 
Ino, Wheelan, from Liverpool; 5th, Fourteen, Armstro:z, from Neweastle; Lloyds, 
Green, from Cork; Frankland, Pearce, from Liverpool; Nine, Denny; Bengal Packet, 
Steward; 7th, Coromandel, Lobban; New Holland, Russel; Mandarin, Muddle; 
13th Maquasha, Spence; and I4th, City of Edinburgh, 1, from London, At 
New South Wales, previous to 30th March, Globe, Barlow; Acasta, Ryle; Britannia, 
Leith; and Piscator, Silk, from London; Skerue, Thompson, from Newcastle, and 
India, Campbell, from Cork. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 17th, Imaum of Museat, Thickbroom, for Bengal; 
2ist, Europe, Cole, for Bombay; 22d, Anna Maria, Bryan; and Princess Victoria, 
Blackmore, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 18th, Jessie Logau, Major; and 19th, Lon- 
don, Burn, for Bengal. 


1, Scott, 





Mauritius; 6th, Aber Robi 
Bell, from Ber ; and Relia 
ham, Bowles; Cape Packet, Lamb ; 




























Sarvapay Moryine. 

Arrived—At Dartmouth, James, Todd, from Australia. Off Plymouth, Abercrombie 
Robinson, Scott, from China; and Edinburgh, Pat'eson, from Bengal. At St. Helena, 
June llth, Urania, Noakes, from Bombay; and Georgiana, Stephenson, from New 
South Wales. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“ SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 

Ir is rather a satisfactory indication of the progress of rational opi- 
nion, that at this late period of the Parliamentary session 150 
Members of the Ifouse of Commons can be collected to listen 
to a debate and give their votes on a bill introduced by a private 
gentleman for ameliorating our jurisprudence in the matter of evi- 
dence supposed to require the sanction of an oath. It is yet more 
satisfactory, that of this 150, no fewer than 91 voted in favour of 
the rational view of the question. It is true that a due modicum of 
nonsense was spoken on the occasion by the Members for Oxford 
and Cambridge; but this was “ their vocation, Hal ;” and they had 
the whole of the argument on their side to themselves. Sir Ropert 
InGuis said—* Men spoke more restrictedly and more carefully 
when speaking under the sanction of an oath, than when speaking 
under no sanction.” ‘The question is not between the “ sanction 
of an oath” and “no sanction”: it is between the sanction of an 
oath and the sanction of anticipated punishment if found to have 
delivered false evidence. Besides, did it never occur to Sir 
Rosert, that making falschood on oath punishable, and falsehood 
not on oath venial, has a direct tendency to create the low 
state of veracity to which he refers? Mr, Goutnurn said—* That 
there was a limit to conscientious scruples, was admitted by 
the very bill before the Ifouse as strongly as he wished.” Who- 
ever is curious to know the strength of the admission “ wished” for 
by Mr. Goutsurn, need only look to what followed—* The honcur- 
able gentleman, by his bill, limited it to individuals who professed 
Christianity: he had no regard for the conscientious scruples of 
Mussulmans or Hindoos.”. Mr. Goursvrn is not unreasonable : 
if people will only disregard the conscientious scruples of Mussul- 
mans and Ilindoos, he will make large concessions. He will even 
permit them to regard the conscientious scruples of Papists. 

It is not by objections such as are furnished from the mints of 
Oxford or Cainbridge, that the progress of the opinions partially 
embodied in the Afiirmation Bill of Mr. [lawes is to be arrested. 
Nor is it with the triumph of such a partial measure that their 
advocates are to rest contented. In the question whether the 
establishment of truth as a basis for judicial procedure be facili- 
tated or impeded by insisting that no evidence shall be received in 
a court of justice except under the sanction of an oath, society has 
too much at stake to be deterred from inquiry by mere bugbears. 

It was well put by Mr. Warsurvon in the course of the debate 
to which we are referring, that the persons of tender conscience 
who ask relief from the exaction of an oath are not the only parties 
who have an interest in the granting of their request. If it be re- 
fused, they cannot give evi a court of justice—except at a 
sacrifice of their conscientiousness, which must diminish the value 
of their evidence. Every litigant who is thus deprived of a wit- 
ness, suffers injury by the denial of their request. The measure 
introduced by Mr. [Lawes is not a mere measure of relief to scru- 
pulous consciences: it is a measure for lending greater security to 
every indiyidual who may require for the establishment of his Just 
rights the evidence of a person who thinks swearing an immoral or 




















irrcligious act. The broad question can no longer be evaded—Is 
it conduciye to the ends of justice that evidence in courts of law 
be given upon oath? Sir bpupT Inciis and Mr. Govu,burn are 





not entitled to say that this will be the position of the case if 
Mr. Hawes’s RiJl be carried: it is the position of the case now ; 
and Mr. Wawrs’s Bill, even if carried, will not do away with the 
necessity of taking up the question, although it will remove or 
alleviate certain existing hardships. 

The great question to be answered is this—Is an oath an effi- 
cient instrument for insuring veracious testimony regarding dis- 
puted questions of fact? ‘To arrive at the true solution of this 
problem, it is necessary to form a correct notion of the nature and 
modus operandi of an oath. The person swearing to the truth ofa 
declaration invokes the Deity to punish him if he say what is 
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false. The credence we yicld to evidence delivered upon 
oath rests upon two assumptions—first, that the party taking 
the oath believes in the existence of a Deity; second, that 
he believes the Deity will, in consequence of his invocation, 
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punish him if he s This second article of belief 
on the part of the person swearing, must rest upon his previous con- 
viction either that the Deity will punish him for the inherent crimi- 
nality in the act of deliverins 
magic power in his invocati 
tent!) to do what he otherwise woul x might not have done. 
Now let isk ourselves, how can we learn, in the first place, 
whether the party swearing docs or does not belicve in the exist- 
ence of a Deity? i mid place, how can we learn whether 
he anticipate pun ‘ause the act of giving false evidence 
is in itself criminal; or because, by the conjwing process of in- 
voking punishment upon his own head in the event of his swearing 
to a falschood, he has foreed God to punish an act otherwise indif- 
ferent? Unless we are certain that he believes in the existence of 
a Deity, it is clear that hi th affords us no rational grounds for 
stronger conviction of y. Assuming that he believes in 
the existence of a God, and believes that that God will punish him 
for giving false evidence because of some inherent criminality in 
the act, his oath affords us no additional guarantee of his veracity. 
If he entertain such crude and childish notions of the attributes of 
Deity that he believes the ceremony of an cath can render criminal 
an act otherwise indiffer have no safeguard against his at- 
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tempting to counteract its effect by a previous oath to swear false} 
This is no supposititious case: the thing has been done—it js “ 
from being an unnatural conception in a mind so dark an <i 
verted as to think that an act of his can control and limit the “i 
tions of Omnipotence. Viewed in the abstract, the administration 
of an oath is a very inadequate instrument for insuring trustworth 
evidence. J 

Viewed in its practical workings, it is equally found wantin 
There is scarcely a penal code of ancient or modern date which 
does not contain punishments for perjury. The legislator who 
enacts a punishment for perjury, declares that he has in practice 
found the administration of an oath an inadequate instrument for 
insuring trustworthy evidence. There is not a judge who believes 
that the administering of an oath enables him to dispense with 
the process of cross-questioning a witness, or entitles him to 
assume that his evidence is true without weighing the probability 
or improbability of his story. ‘Try the matter any way we please— 
a priori, by arguments deduced from the constitution of man's 
mind—d posterior, by looking to the practical results of the 
system—the employment of the sanction of an oath as a means of 
insuring veracious testimony is a failure. 

It would be well if it were only a failure: but in truth, the 
practice of appealing to the sanction of an oath in important 
matters has a detrimental effect upon the veracity of society at large, 
People are taught to entertain confused notions regarding the 
culpability of falsehood: they imagine that the crime consists not 
in misleading others, but in violating their solemn promise to 
speak true. It is on this account that we find men more lax in 
their statements unguaranteed by an oath, than in those made 
after an oath has been exacted from them. The practice of ad- 
ministering oaths in judicial investigations, produces that very 
laxity upon which Sir Rozsert Inaxis rests his argument for exact- 
ing oaths. 

The next question is—IIave we any more efficient engine for 
extracting truth than the administration of an oath? We have 
the engine which has been employed to prevent false swearing— 
punishment. If by punishment you can prevent men from swear- 
ing to a falschood, by punishment you can prevent them from 
telling a falsehood. Why take two steps when one is sufficient? 
Why, with a view to make a man speak truth, force him to swear 
that he will tell the truth in the first instance, and tell him that he 
will be punisbed in the second if he swear falsely? Why not 
punish him at once if he do not tell the trufh? We know that the 
dread of punishment deters most men fim many criminal acts. 
We never can be assured that the administration of an oath will 
deter any given man from telling a falschood, if it is his interest to 
conceal or pervert the truth. Since the administration of oaths 
has proved inadequate to insure true evidence—as the practice of 
legislators and judges show that it has proved inadequate—try 
what will be the effect of attaching a punishinent to wilful or mali- 
cious uttering of untruths. 

We have not argued this question upon religious grounds, be- 
cause we wish the assent of men of all sects and opinions. We 
wish the practice of exacting oaths from judicial witnesses entirely 
abolished—in the first place, because it does not afford any addi- 
tional security that the evidence given is true; in the second place, 
because it attaches a factitious and undue value to evidence which 
may be false; in the third place, because it bewilders men’s minds, 
and leads them to entertain perplexed and dangerous notions of 
right and wrong; and in the fourth place, because a well-classiiied 
and graduated system of punishments for false witnesses would do 
what the system of administering oaths cannot do. ‘To these 
considerations we may add, that the practice of exacting oaths 
in courts of law deprives us of a very valuable class of 
witnesses. There is, we confess, to our apprehension, some+ 
thing very nearly approaching to blasphemy in the idea that a 
mere man can by invoking punishment upon himself in the 
event of his doing some specificd act, force the Deity, instead 
of adhering to his own omniscient resolves, to conform to the 
will of the weak mortal who binds him by this magic for- 
mula. Viewed in this light, men of a trivial turn of mind 
are apt to scoff at oaths: but men in whom the sentiment of vene- 
ration is largely developed, as a phrenologist would express 
himself, must regard the bare idea with horror. —Ilence it is, that 
men in whom with deep religious sentiment is combined great 
conscientiousness, have a strong and often an irrepressible aversion 
to (as it appears to them) sport with the Deity in this irreverent 
manner. An oath is to them a mocking of their God—a practical 
blasphemy. In this view of the matter they fecl themselves con- 
firmed by the Scripture precept, “ Swear not at all.” Such men as 
we are describing are necessarily excluded by the exaction of an 


| oath from giving evidence in a court of law: and yet it is apparent 


that such men—accustomed to weigh even their words as “for 
what they must one day render an account in judgment ”"—are 
among the most trustworthy witnesses we can conceive. The 
interests of truth and justice must materially suffer by their 
exclusion. 

On these grounds do we desire that the bill introduced by Mr. 
Ifawes may pass into a law; and that ere long the practice of 
exacting oaths from witnesses in courts of justice may be entirely 
abolished, and that there may be substituted for them a system of 
classified punishments for false witnesses proportioned to the 
amount of the delinquency. Law, morality, and religion, would 
be equal gainers by the exchange. 
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ne ae, « 
TOO CIVIL BY HALF: WHAT CAN IT MEAN? 
of the Duke of Sussex in the House of Lords, on 
, can be compared to nothing but the stern — 
ness of a “ master of the dependencies secking to cam a — 
some one. Turning to the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 1¢ emphati- 
. iy declared —* He had no wish to excite any angry feeling, still 
ae make any opposition to the bill brought in by gen 
friend, if he would ailow him to call him so. yaa — 
Arpert—* To that distinguished person, as far us he — him, 
he felt sincerely attached, inasmuch as that he had per a 
yery amiable disposition, and at the time of his marriage ac ee 
mised him his friendship. Upon that interesting occasion the 
Prince said he hoped he might rely on his (the Doke vol Sussex 8) 
friendship. He replied, that his friendship would be measured by 
the affection which the Prince evinced towards the Queen, and by 
the endeavours which he made to render her Majesty happy and 
comfortable. As long as ; roof 
part of the Prince, so long might his Royal Highness depend on 
his firm and steady friendship. The conduct of the Prince had 
been irreproachable ; and his friendship had accordingly remained 
unshaken.’—Wby, in the case of the ¢€ hancellor, the implied doubt 
as to his Royal Highness’s right to call him friend? why, in the 
case of Prince ALbert, this stern recapitulation of the terms upon 
which he retains the friendship of the Royal | Duke ? In this 
measured politencss there is more of menace than of’ cordiality. 
In the case of the first Judge of the land the idea ofa personal 
quarrel is out of the question ; but we do not well see how Prince 
Apert can avoid asking his royal uncle—* Do you bite your 
thumb at me, Sir?” ‘The existence of friendship is rarely an- 
nounced in such terms except as the preface to a renunciation of it. 
What can possibly have inspired the jolly old Duke with all 
Colonel Bath’s “ immortal dignity of man” ? . llis speech, though 
lengthy, throws little light upon the question ; as indeed his 
speeches rarely do on any question. | lie protested that “he was 
not going to raise any factious opposition to the bill” : who accused 
him of harbouring such an intention? He “ challenged the noble 
Viscount at the head of her Majesty's Governm« nt,” and he 
appealed to his illustrious relative, (the Duke of Cambridge,) to 
declare whether he were ambitious”: who said he was? Why 
did the Royal Duke volunteer a defence of himself against the 
accusations of faction and ambition, before anybody laid them to 
his charge? It is true that he hinted at the propricty of naming 
a substitute Regent; but it is clear he cannot meaa himself, for he 
talked of “devolving the duties of that sacred ofiice upon another 
dllustrivus person.” And it is also true, that in hinting at the pos- 
sibility of Prince Aceert’s marrying again, he stated that “ he 
thought a restriction to this extent, that no marriage should be 
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allowed to take place without the consent of the two Houses of 


Parliament, might be very desirable.” But this recommendation, 
although savouring strongly of the inclination of the fox who had lost 
his tail in atrap, to deprive his brethren of their bushy honours— 
being, in short, neither more nor less than an attempt to get the 
Prince’s marrying propensities subjected to the same check as his 
own—cannot certainly by any means be called factious or ambitious. 


We are therefore puzzled to conjecture what it is that has stirred | 


up his Royal Highness to the magnanimous declaration that “ he 
felt he had on this occasion a duty to the country to perform; and 
ofthat duty, whatever his own private and personal feelings might 
be, he would fearlessly acquit himself. Ue hoped that he should 
be able to do so with as much temper as firmness.” It is clear, 
however, that there was something fermenting withia him, (he is 
too flattering to his own powers of thought when he calls it 
“ideas,”) if he could but have explained what he would be at. 
The conclusion at which he arrived, however, is most proper and 
praiseworthy ; and whether he has been prompted to speak by a 
grudge at Ministers for not getting for him from Parliament. th 
increased allowance he wished, or for his wife from the Queen the 
full honours of Dutchess of Sussex, or whether he may even aspire 
to the contingent dignity of substitute Regent, we respond to his 
closing prayer—“ Hoping to fill their Lordships’ hearts with the 
same kind feeling that actuated his own, he concluded by saying, 
God's will be done!” 

It remains, however, our unalterable conviction, that Bottom's 
dream is transparent in comparison with the mystic oration of the 
Duke of Sussex—that Cromwes. himself was never so successful 
in hiding his meaning by words. 








RAILWAY TAXATION, 

Tue Fourth Report of the Committee on Railways is directed al- 
most entirely to a consideration of the sysiem of taxing 
means of conveyance: and it furnishes a curious specin: 
reckless inattention to the practical working of measures affecting 
the interests of the people, which the enactments of our Leg 

ture so frequently exhibit. The imposition of a fresh tax requires 
the nicest.adjustment, so that the burden may rest the heaviest on 
the shoulders best able to support it; and when the subject-matter 
of taxation Was an entirely new mode of facilitating intercourse be- 
tween distant parts of the kingdom, peculiar care should have been 
bestowed in distributing the pressure. Itis scarcely possible, how- 
ever, to conceive any plan of taxation more 
than the plan of laying an equal tax on all passengers indiscrimi- 
nately, whether they travel in the luxurious high-priced first-class 
Carriage, or take their places in the open waggon. The Report of 
the Railway Committee adverts frequently to the oppressive opera- 
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he had proofs : i | however, that the matter cannot now be left as it stands; and the 
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tion of this system on the poorer class of passengers, and on those 
railways which afford the cheapest accommodation to the public. 
In many of the railroads in the North of England, for instance, 
the Directors are obliged, from the comparatively impoverished 
state of the population, to reduce the fares to the minimum of 
profit ; but the mileage-duty on each passenger is the same as that 
paid by the high-charging railways in the South. A case in Scot- 
land is mentioned by the Committee in which the duty amounts 
to one-sixth of the whole fare, whilst in the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway the proportion of the duty to the fares is only 
one twenty-second part. It is evident that the fair principle of 
taxation would be ad valorem, and not numerical. At present the 
duty is levied as a kind of poll-tax, and is equally unjust in prin- 
ciple as that obnoxious impost. ‘The first suggestion mentioned 
by the Committee, of charging the duty on the gross receipt, seems 
more free from objection, and much more available in practice, than 
a graduated scale, which they appear to favour. It seems clear, 


Government is pressed so strongly on the subject, that it will be 
obliged to carry through some measure for removing this injustice 
to the labouring classes. ‘The promised increase of revenue by the 
proposed change may act as a stimulus to exertion. 





A RIDE ON MACERONTS STEAM-COACH. 


Hxarine that Colonel Macrnont’s “ improved boiler” had got the 
steam up, and that under the auspices of a company of shareholders, the 
new carriage was going ahead at a greater rate than the old one—which, 
it will be remembered by the readers of the Colonel's amusing autobio- 
graphy, some kind friend borrowed to travel on the Continent, and 
never returned,—in short, that it had mastered Shooter’s Hill, as its 
ner did the hills of Harrow and Stanmore,—we expressed a desire 
to have a ride in the new locomotive, with a view to report progress. 
Nothing more easy; any morning Lefure four o'clock the steam-cvach 
should take us up at Greenwich. This was a condition we were not 
quite f 





prepared for; but it was indispensable; for the carriage being in an 
unfinished state during these experimental trips, its strange uncouth 
appearance rather startled the horses. Not liking to back out, it only 
remained to choose between sitting up till four or rising at that early 
hour; and, being mindful of good old Sir Marrnew Hate’s advice to 
his son, ‘“‘ Sometimes be curious to see the preparation the sun maketh 
in coming out of his chamber,” we preferred the early rising; a cool 
head being desirable to time the performance accurately. An evening 
excursion to Greenwich, when there was room on the deck of the boat 
to move about, and the little town, all hospital and tavern, was begin- 
ning to cool after getting rid of the crowd of Cocknies, was not un- 
pleasant. Having secured the services of that invaluable functionary, 
all the world’s “own man”—who sleeps, if he ever does sleep, with one 
eye on the clock—the morning-star of the traveller, the constellation 
* Bootes ”°—we sipped one glass and then to bed. ‘The monitory rap of 
3oots had not ceased when the chimes of Greenwich church affirmed 
his punctuality ; the sun had thrown off his cloudy nighteap, and his 
golden tresses, somewhat dishevelled, were floating in the morning air; 
bat, eertes, the preparation that the God maketh in “ coming out of his 
chamber,” is by no means so splendid as that which ordinarily attends 
his going into it—at least it was not on this occasion. But your 
* Peep-o’day-boys” are better able to speak to this point. 
“ A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaimed it a hunting morning :” 
instead, however, of getting into the saddle to ride to cover, we were to 
mount a horse of another kind of mettle. Not long had we to endure 
the scrutinous gaze of the Policeman, who, seeing one emerge from a 
tavern at four in the morning, and no coach or steam-boat preparing to 









regular 


start, naturally looked for some unsteadiness of gait or Waterfordism of 






t. Atthe appointed time, a huge dusky mass loomed in the dis- 
tance; and we thought how the silent town would be startled from its 
slumbers by its rattling thunder: but not a sound was heard above the 
low rumble of wheels, less noisy than an ordinary omnibus: the im- 
mense machine, elephantine in size and sagacity, and in hue also, turned 
the corner, and stopped short as quietly as the most accustomed vehicle. 
What was there to fear? Neither steam, smoke, nor fire, except the 
lighted cigars of the heimsman and engineer, was visible: on we sped, 
gliding over the ground at a rapid rate, and threading the intricacies of 
the narrow streets that lead to the main road: nothing could be more 
smooth, pleasant, and conveuient—only the seats were not cushioned. 
Blackheath Hill was surmounted in gallant style; a stiff trial for a ma- 
chine upwards of five tons weight including its freight of water and fuel. 
But Shooter’s Hill was the triumph; and that we could not witness, for 
then the pumps were all locked: perhaps because the thirsty leviathan 
had swallowed so much water on its first ascent—for its stomach re- 
quires some dozen buckets-full to keep up the evaporation, On the 
vit! the pump-handles were not all fettered, but there 
is some coqueting with the water-carts; and the great barn- 
looking hall of the old Palace being visible among the trees, it 
was azreed to make for the town. The wonder, which had hitherto 
only elicited a stare from a stupid waggoner, was now the object of at- 
traction toa motley crowd of old wives, servant-girls, farming-men, 
i early tradespeople, among whom the white caps and faces of the 
ers were conspicuous. Some wondered, others sneered, many 
laughed, a few pryed and looked knowing about what they could not 
understand, and one or two ostlers eut stable-jokes; but altogether the 
Elthamites seemed in a very thorough state of puzzlement, except one 
joliy old fellow with a merry eye, who evidently enjoyed the novelty. 
There being plenty of water at Footseray, we had no need to look out 
for ponds or inguire for wells; and there was better opportunity to time 
the rate of speed. On the hard level road, without slackening, a mile 
was done in three minutes; where there were any obstacles, four mi- 
nutes was the average; and in mounting an ascent, the mile took five 
minutes. Thus, twenty miles an hour was the maximum, and twelve 
the minimum ratio, At Footseray a similar scene of wonderment was 
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enacted ; and along the road windows were thrown up, doors opened, 
aud men and maids flocked to the road-side to gaze at the strange sight: 
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the very turnpike-men threw open their gates to let us pass without 
demanding toll—though they looked “unutterable things.” 

The horses were equally astonished at the approach of the unwieldy 
monster travelling without their aid; but only those that met it coming 
towards them : it passed such as it overtook without their being aware; 
the sight, not the sound, startled their senses—and certainly not with- 
out reason : a little paint would make all the difference, and'should forth- 
with be applied. The machine is unnecessarily ponderous ; but the boiler 
having proved to possess far greater force than was anticipated, much 
smaller engines will suffice, and the weight of fuel and machinery will be 
materially diminished—one-third probably. The boiler is only four 
feet square, yet it has a fifty-horse power, which is much more than 
even the present carriage requires to propel it: hence a great waste of 
steam, which, “ blowing off,” makes a great noise and smother, that is 
disagreeable, and might be dangerous in a crowded thoroughfare. We 
stated these defects to Mr. Beaux, the engineer; who said that he had 
contrived a simple apparatus for remedying both—observing that every 
trip suggested some little improvement. 

On returning, we struck off into the road skirting Blackheath, along 
the wall of Greenwich Park: this road was under repair; and the ease 
with which the coach ran over the loose Macadamized granite, and the 
quagmires not yet filled up, tested the power of the engine most satisfac- 
torily. The steep descent of Maize Hill was also accomplished safely ; 
and the road being in a loose sandy condition, yielding considerably to 
the pressure of the broad wheels, our adventurous engineer must needs 
make trial of the ascent; though the steam had been Jet off preparatory 
to passing through the town. ‘The troublesome task of turning the 
coach short round on a slope being accomplished, we breasted the 
ascent gallantly ; but, at a soft hollow midway up the steep part of the 
hill, the machine came to stand-still. ‘‘Hallco, what’s the matter there?” 
sung out our engineer: “The clutch is broke,” was the reply: “Broke! 
why what is it made of ?”—“ Cast-iron.” “ Cast-iron !”—there are no 
signs by which contempt can be expressed to give effect to the tone of 
this exclamation—“ couldn’t ye have made it of glass, while ye were 
about it? Have one of wrouglt-iron made to-day.” ‘Then turning to 
us, he continued—* And we'll conquer this hill to-morrow.” No 
doubt, Mr. Beare has kept his word. We felt for him as with good- 
humoured philosophy he tried to conceal his mortification. Giving the 
word to “reverse her! ”—steam-engines, it seems, are of the fair sex— 
we progressed backwards down the hill, amidst the gaze of peopled 
windows and the crowd on the foot-way. This accident damped the 
morning’s pleasure; but our engineer seemed only the more resolute ; 
and we expect to hear that he has been running up all manner of hills 
every day since. This said “clutch,” we should observe, is one of the 
two that set the hind-wheels in motion; only one is ordinarily used, 
but on an emergency both are applied. 

While at breakfast, Mr. BEALE satisfied us on one point of vital im- 
portance—namely, the safety of the boiler. Macrront's is a tubular 
boiler, as are most of the other road-locomotives; all being in this 
respect modifications of Gurney’s, and so far equally safe. Should 
several tubes give way at once—an almost impossible contingency— 
there could be no explosion; for no tube contains so much steam as 
would expand with dangerous violence: its force would be exhausted 
in opening the tube. The objection to tubular boilers generally, Mr. 
BEALE informed us, was that they were apt to “fur,” or accumulate 
crust inside, and also to “ prime, ’"—that is, the water, by getting mixed 
with the steam, impeded the action of the engine, and at last stopped it 
altogether. Both these defects Mr. Brae has got rid of, by a process 
peculiar to himself. 

The result of our observations is, that the ‘“‘Common Road Steam 
Conveyance Company,” who are working Macreronr’s carriage under 
the guidance of Mr. ALEXANDER Gorpon, their consulting engineer— 
whose high opinion of the Colonel’s * improved boiler” has been amply 
borne out by its performance—will soon be in a condition to serve any 
road, at a certain mileage, as they propose, with carriages that will not 
startle the most skittish horse. 





CHURCH-ENDOWMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
2ist July 1840. 

Smr—I was rather surprised to find in the Spectator of the 4th instant, 
(which, in consequence of my being absent from home, I did not see till some 
time after its publication,) the following position assumed. “ The English 
Church was not originally endowed by the State: Church history informs us, 
that the property of the Establishment is the result of the bequest of indivi- 
duals for particular purposes.” (Spectatcr, No. 627, page 1.) Now, Sir, I beg 
leave to say that I believe this position to be entirely based upon misapprehen- 
sion: 1 will not speak very positively, because I am neither a lawyer nor an 
antiquary ; but some few years since I was induced to pay considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, and the result of my inquiries was, that it is a mere as- 
sumption by the clergy for the purpose of getting from under the power 
of legislative interference. I am aware that many private and individual 
grants of tithes are to be found in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries; but I believe that in all those cases the particular object of the 
grant was to direct the quarter where the tithes were to be paid, and that 
the land was previously liable, by the common law, to such payment. In 
support of this view, I shall only say at present that all the private grants 
that I have seen referred to, are long posterior to the celebrated grant by 
Erne rep (I think, for being absent from ona I have no means of reference to 
the memoranda of my former search) of the tithes of the whole kingdom to the 
Church; and that in the case of nine-tenths of the benetices of England, no 
vestige of a title by private grant exists. Moreover, the courts of law have, 
time out of mind, in cases of dispute, invariably assumed the land prima facie 
to be liable to the payment of tithes, and have always thrown the onus of 
proving the right of exemption upon the tithe-payer. It seems probable 
that for some considerable period subsequent to the payment of tithes 
becoming compulsory, the manorial lords, who were then the only land- 
owners, retained the right of appointing to whom their tithes should be 
paid: hence, doubtless, arose the rights of what is called private Church 
patronage, which it would be exceedingly difficult to account for in any other 
way ; for it is not very likely that if the Church had ever possessed, generally, 
the right of appointment to benefices, she would again have parted with so fer- 
tile a source of power or wealth. Of course this does not at all affect the ar- 
gument in illustration of which your position in regard to the origin of Church 
property is introduced. By the way, the correspondence between Mr. Swy¥Nn- 
FEN JERVIS and Mr. Wane, published by you, is highly important ; and your 
brief remark at the close is perfectly just. Church property, in whatever it 





had its origin, is public property—revenues set apart by law for the aan 
welfare of the people ; and, * * many other path the aristocracy and atid 
have combined together effectually to render them subservient to their ve 
pacity. Where I write, I look over large tracts of land, which are said 
parlance of the country, to belong to Sir John So and at 
Squire So and So; but which in fact are leasehold of the Archbish . 
Canrersury, held for the most part upon three lives, renewab 
fine, at the will of the Archbishop; who, however, is never : 
position to exact a fine for putting in another life, on the termination : 
one of the three, equivalent to the real value of the concession to the pa « 
holder, because the latter has still two lives left in the lease, either of which . 
probably better than that of the Archbishop, who is usually an old Pi % 
has, therefore, only the choice of accepting the very moderate fine offered 
the lcascholder, or of getting nothing if he run his life against the lease, » 
the Prelate makes the best of it, accepts with a good grace the pittance ia 
the aristocrat offers; and the latter is confirmed in his energetic sup — 
things as they are in Church and State. And yet in all measures propel A 
the better management of Church property, the Legislature is called Upon t 
respect these (so-called) rights of the Church lessees, obtained as they ha 
been by a fraudulent compact with the Church officers. The hierar}, on 
the aristocracy are in all cases quite ready to help themselves and each ot her at 
the public cost ; and the public may go and build more churches at their om 
cost, if they want them. Respectfully yours, A.B. 








THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
‘ 8th July 1840, 

Sm—lIt is now two years since the Report of the Committee on Transportg. 
tion appeared before the public. I beg to direct the attention of your readery 
to that Report—to many of the appalling facts disclosed in the evidence befor 
the Committee—to the horrid state of demoralization and vice which the eo. 
vict population had brought upon our Colonial settlements; while it prove 
that Transportation, as then conducted, had failed in every way to attain th 
real end of all punishment. This view now secms to have met with gener 
acceptation from all who have turned their attention to the subject. It ist. 
corded by every traveller who has visited the convict settlements, including the 
well-known GeorGE BARRINGTON, one of the earliest convicts of New South 
Wales, that transportation as a punishment does not produce sufficient fear to 
deter from crime ; neither does it aid the reformation of the offenders; but 
the contrary, it is looked upon by the criminal population as a removal tog 
favoured country where they have a chance of materially improving their condi. 
tion—where they may partake of the society of many of their lost comm 
nions in crime; while its general tendency must brutalize and degrade the cha 
racter, and render them more vicious and profligate than before. 

It remains, however, to be seen, whether or not it would be more advant 
geous to abolish Transportation, and substitute the Separate system as the 
only mode of attaining the true ends of punishment. An objection is raised to 
the expense which attends the Penitentiary system: I believe it will be found 
to be much below any other system of punishment in point of expense. The 
total expense of maintaining the Transportation system has amounted to 
&,000,0002.; and the average expense of each convict has been 812, the punish- 
ment being calculated on an average of seven years; while at Glasgow, where] 
find the Separate system is carried into effect, the average expense of the convict 
is only 5/. a year, or 35/. for the whole term (seven years) of imprisonment. 

It has been estimated by the Prison-Inspectors that the expenses of building 
prisons sufficient to contain the number of convicts subject to punishment, 
would be something under 2,000,000/.,—a small outlay to attain the great end 
for the future disposal of convicts. The adoption of the plan of Separate con- 
finement would of course also be the cause of an outlay for the erection of cells 
of suitable dimensions. It is estimated that the cost of supplying the deficiency 
of sleeping-cells in the 136 prisons included in the Gaol Act, so that each pn- 
soner should have a separate sleeping-cell, would exceed 200,000/ ; but, heavy 
as such charges may appear, it must not be forgotten that the best economy 
after all consists in the best system of discipline ; for by adopting that, we may 
hope not only to diminish the extent of crime, but to afford the opportunity of 
shortening the present periods of punishment. That these are objects of no 
small moment in point of economy, is apparent from the fact,* that in the year 
1834 the costs of the County Prisons, and maintaining the prisoners therein, in 

England and Wales, was no less than 222,786/.; being nearly a third of the 
whole County-rate expenditure of 693,747. 

Our prisons present the anomalous spectacle of insane persons being confined 
in them in spite of the existing laws intended to provide for theeustody of such 
persons in the proper asylum. 

At Newgatet and York Castle, lunatics have been in confinement for five 
years, at Ilchester and Morpeth for seven years, at Warwick for eight years, at 
Buckingham and Hereford for eleven years, at Appleby for thirteen years, at 
Anglesea for fifteen years, at Exeter for sixteen years, and at Pembroke for not 
less than twenty-four years. 

This abuse is so manifest a cruelty to the unhappy lunatic, as well as sub- 
versive of all regularity in the discipline of the prisons, that it is surprising it 
should have been suffered so long to continue. The laws for the regulation of 
lunatics appear to be defective ; and the Inspectors properly suggest, that they 
should be so remedied as to prevent insane persons, under any circumstances, 
being the inmates of prisons. The point of insanity is a nice one, it is true; 
but surely not so difficult as to be incapable of determination, or to occasion the 
slightest ‘necessity for that mockery of humanity and justice which in this 
respect has been so long permitted to disgrace our prisons. : 

I cannot conclude these remarks without expressing an anxious wish that 
the Government may not rest contented with the abolition of assigning convicts 
as servants in the Colonies, but may shortly be induced to appeal to the dictates 
of reason and justice, and adopt the plan of the Separate system, and aboli 
transportation altogether, as being totally destructive of all morality and justice, 
in our Colonial settlements. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. B. 

* Report of the Commissioners, 16th June 1856, 
+ Report of Inspectors, Home District, p. £8. 





ABSURDITIES OF THE WHEAT AVERAGES, 
Return for the last four weeks from the undermentioned places— 





Weeks ending 26ih June, 3d July, 10th July, 17th July- 
a; od. s. d. s. d. s. d, 
ee a MT calces GOME, ns-cc0 94 GB cccics, SOS 
Liverpool ......... a er Be dessa OF. 1G nwsses 70 11 
Manchester ... No return ...... ee; A aeevas CB B- sccses 78 ll 
Newcastle... oO 2. acmene GO  vectane a, rrr 70 1 
MMOS Facconesccsasee GOD cscs i re CO 4 sacs Not got. 


Can a stronger illustration be given of the absurdity of the Corn 
laws than the above? In the four weeks mentioned, English wheat had 
advanced about 6s. per quarter; but the average in Manchester rose 
no less than 15s. 7d. per quarter, and in Liverpool (in three weeks) 
15s. 9d.!_ From the 26th June to the 3d July the price at Liverpool 
was unvaried ; whilst, according to the average, it fell 9s. 6d. per quar 
ter. Can absurdity go further ?—From a Correspondent. 
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MR. ALISON'S PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION. 


Tue “first draft” of this work was commenced in 1809 : from 1812 
to 1819 was spent in accumulating materials, by reading, study, and 
“ repeated and extensive travelling over the British Islands and 
the Continent”: the distractions or official and professional en- 
cagements” prevented, till 1828, the ine ‘itable rewriting of the 
whole, which the accumulation of such extensive stores involved ; 
and then the political excitement of that period seemed unfit for 
its publication. The fever of the Reform Bill and of the subse- 
quent struggle for ascendancy between the Lords and Commons, 
Mr. Auison deemed still more unpropitious for a quiet discussion 
of the first principles of socicty ; and he had made up his mind to 
reserve its perusal for a better age, and devolve its publication 
upon his executors. But the calm, the lassitude, the indifference, 
or whatever else it may be, which has come over the political 
world, appearing favourable to its consideration, the author has 
published it himself. 


The main object of Mr. Arison is to refute the doctrine of 


Marruvs, that there is a natural tendency in population to press 
upon subsistence, because whilst the increase of mouths goes on in 
geometrical ratio, the increase of provisions can only be effected in 
arithmetical ratio. Without denying the abstract possibility of a 
nation reaching the extreme limits of production, Mr. Axison’s 
researches have led him to a contrary conclusion, He maintains, in 
opposition to Marrus, that we can double the produce of the soil 
of a country, and then redouble the last quantity, within the same 
time as a similar result can be effected on the population. This, 
however, he admits to be an extreme case; and we may say, as 
unlikely as his oracle Dr. Price's products (on paper) of compound 
interest. Mr. Artson’s own and most important proposition is, that 
the principles of population are as effective, and as beautifully 
adapted to all the varying circumstances of society, as any of the 
other laws of nature: calculated to stimulate the increase of man- 
kind when increase is necessary—producing efficient checks as soon 
as checks are desirable. 

Those who have critically considered the History of Europe by 
Mr. Autson, will be prepared to learn that the logic of the Princi- 

les of Population is not of a compact and conclusive nature, and 
its basisnone of the soundest. Avowedly written to overturn the 
theory of Manrnus, it seems to us to support some of its main 
points. Mr. Arison admits that a time may arrive in every country 
when the verge of productiveness is reached, and no more food 
can be produced. He alleges, what Mr. Maxrius would scarcely 
have denied, that it would be possible with sufficiency of “ labour 
and capital,” to double the produce of Great Britain in twenty 
years, and, with a like supply of men and money, to double 
it again; only the political economist would have doubted, 
whether the natural laws of profit would permit the “capital” 
to be expended for any such purpose, whilst it could more ad- 
vantageously be invested in foreign countries. And Mr. Attson 
actually adduces wars, pestilence, and premature deaths from the 
misery of the people, as some of the chief means of Nature for 
checking an improvident or vicious increase of population ; which 
is one of the principal arguments of Mairnus. The main difference 
between Mairuus and Arison appears to us to be, that the latter 
differs from his predecessor in the practical conclusions drawn 
from the premises, especially as to the poor-rate ; and that he takes 
a larger and perhaps a loftier view of the subject. 

Notwithstanding its radical deficiency in logical conclusion, 
visible in secondary as well as principal points, Mr. Arison’s work 
must be welcomed as a considerable acquisition to political philo- 
sophy. The author takcs a comprehensive survey of human 
Society, from its origin in savage life, through the hunter, the 


pastoral, and the agricultural states, up to the efflorescence of 


civilization, both Oriental and European. He rapidly traces the 
leading historical changes that have taken place in the annals 
of mankind ; investigating their causes, and how far the prin- 
ciple of population has contributed to produce them. He ex- 
amines the ratio of the increase of mankind in the East, in Europe, 
and in the United States; and he analyzes the concomitants which 
accompany a dense population, in order to deduce from them the 
Causes that have overthrown the states of the ancient and the Eastern 
world, and which may finally be destined to work the downfal of 
those of modern Europe. Besides these lofty and extended specu- 
lations, he considers a variety of subjects having a more directly 
Practical bearing,—as Colonization, Corn-laws, and Reciprocity ; 
Church Establishments, and the Voluntary system ; a Legal Pro- 
vision for the Poor; Popular Education; and a few other topics, 
which bear less, perhaps, upon the principles of population in 








general, than upon the wellbeing of the actual population of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

In so large a survey, often involving the consideration of scientific 
questions, Mr. Arison sometimes appears in the character of a 
compiler, as in his abridgment of Apam Smitn’s exposition of the 
different channels into which capital successively flows as a nation 
advances in wealth. But as a whole, his work possesses a large 


| fund of matter derived from reading and reflection, professional 


experience, and personal observation; the two latter having not 
merely enabled him to accumulate original materials, but to im- 
pregnate those which he has acquired by study. That all Mr. 
Axtson’s propositions are to be received implicitly, no one will 
suppose after the remarks we have made upon his fundamental 
deficiency ; but those who attentively peruse his volumes will have 
their minds expanded by curious and enlarged speculation, and in- 
structed by the new light in which existing knowledge is presented. 
The style of the work, though still florid, is more subdued than in 
the History of Europe, as it the author had adapted it to a philo- 
sophical treatise: perhaps, too, it has gained something by its 
frequent remodellings, and by a delay more than treble that of the 
Horatian precept. 

Although it would be impossible to follow Mr. Arison through 
all his views, yet it may be well to give a general outline of his 
principle of population—that it has been formed by Nature with 
unerring wisdom, not only to sustain the race of man, but to con- 
tribute to his progression. ‘The difficulty of rearing children is so 
great, and the causes of the destruction of the species are so 
numerous, says Mr. Auison, in the primitive or savage state, 
that mankind would very probably have become extinct had 
they not been induced to propagate their race by a blind unrea- 
soning impulse, alike disregardful of future consequences to them- 
selves or their offspring. It is not by merely maintaining the 
species, however, but also by increasing its numbers for an ulterior 
purpose, that this unrestrained appetite is given to primitive man. 
As numbers increase, supposing that the circumstances of the 
country permit of their increase, the mere savage is driven by com- 
petition to rise into the huntsman, and from the huntsman into 
the shepherd, or at last to the agriculturist. And, by a survey of 
geography and history, we may see how the formation of the world 
itself has furthered these two last occupations. 

“It is worthy of observation in this view, how singular the physical quali- 
ties of the earth, in the immediate vicinity of the regions where man was first 
created, were adapted for his infant necessities, and the means of the early and 
rapid increase of his race, both in the tents of the herdsmen and the fields of 
the plain. Tothe North of the sunny slopes of Armenia, where profane not 
less than sacred history assigns the first appearance of the destined lords of the 
earth, extend the boundless grassy wilds of Tartary and Scythia, where not a 
tree was to be seen, nor a range of impassable mountains intervened, from the 
banks of the Danube to the frontiers of China; and where mankind, multiply 
ing with the herbage which grew beneath their feet and the herds which in- 
creased around them, found every possible facility for the rapid extension of 
their numbers in the shepherd state. At the foot of the same mountains, to 
the South, lay extended the noble plain of Mesopotamia, with a natural irriga- 
tion unparalleled in the world, furnishing the means of ample subsistence under 
the prolific sun of Asia; and teeming with a lnxuriance of natural riches 
which in every age has excited the astonishment of mankind, and which all the 
labour of subsequent ages has been unable to exhaust. Had either been 
awanting, the species must have perished in its cradle: had the plain of Shinar 
not offered to his hand unbounded natural riches, the cities of the plain could 
never have arisen; had the wilds of Tartary been as sterile as the rocks of 
Arabia, or as thickly wooded as the American forests, the shepherds of the 
hills could never have formed the fathers of mankind. But the boundless 
riches of the Babylonian fields gave birth even in the first ages to those stu- 
pendous cities, from whence the enterprise of commerce dispersed the human 
race in every direction through Central Asia ; while the uniform pasturage of 
the Scythian wilds spread before them a vast highway stored with food, by 
means of which they could penetrate with ease to the remotest extremities of 
the old world; and where those countless swarms of men have sprung from the 
unlaboured bounty of Nature, who in every age have exercised so great an in- 
fluence on the fortunes of mankind.” 

Thus far the view of Mr. Artson is congruous and distiact. His 
next stage is equally based upon fact, but the reason of it is not so 
obvious to human perceptions. Whether by an uncontrollable ne- 
cessity, or for a reason whose object we cannot discern, it appears 
that great prosperity leads to great corruption ; and this corruption 
is more rapid and more thorough in a people newly advanced from a 
primitive state, than amongst nations of a mixed pedigree, of va- 
rious gradations of society, and formed by a long course of time. 
In the earlier stages of agriculture, on the teeming soil of the 
Kast, the rapid increase of mankind was necessary to develop the 
full riches of the land; but had the society this richness called into 
existence continued without change, it would have exhibited no- 
thing but a crowded and cowardly country of tyrants and slaves, 
in whom sensuality was the object and end of life. The corrective 


| was at hand in the principle of population ; which, impcelling the 


Tartar herdsmen to increase their numbers till they became too 
numerous for the pasturage, drove them in various ages upon the 
weak and effeminate inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, Gaul, and Spain; the physical formation of the 
former countries at least contributing to this means of improving 
the race by crossing the breed. 

“The physical conformation of the globe is singularly adapted to facilitate 
this incessant regeneration of mankind. The human species might have been 
placed in situations where no such revolutions could affect it. Impassable 
mountains or arms of the ocean might have separated the rude from the civ 
lized inhabitants of the world; the empires of the East might have been se- 
cured by their situation from hostile invasion ; and human wickedness might 
have contitiued undisturbed in the places where its career first commenced. If 
the forests of Burmah or America had stretched along the North of the East- 
ern world, the inhabitants of Scythia would have been chained to the hunter 
life ; and the citizens of the Roman or Persian monarchies, how effeminate so- 
ever, might have beheld with contempt a few naked savages emerging from th 
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woods on their frontier. The corruption incident to early civilization would 
then have been without a remedy, and the channels of human felicity choked 
by the magnitude of early population. It was the vast and open plains of 
Settery and Arabia, lying in the immediate vicinity of the spot where it was 
first cradled, which, in the infancy of the species, hea to the pastoral life, and 
made the tents of the desert coeval with the cities of the plain on the first dis- 
persion of mankind. While the wandering life of shepherds spread the race of 
‘man far and wide over the globe in the first ages of the world, the rapid multi- 
plication of the species in the pastoral state prepared, in later times, those pe- 
riodical and dreadful irruptions which were destined to punish and regenerate 
the stationary part of mankind. The same wilds which first served as a high- 
way to the dispersion, afterwards became the channel which led to the rege- 
neration of the species. When the vices of the South called for the infusion 
-of barbarian valour, it was not a few scattered savages who answered the sum- 
mons, but Timour at the head of the Tartar horse, or Genghiskhan with the 
hordes of Scythian cavalry.” 

These irruptions, however, are terrible only when they are ne- 
cessary. A civilized nation, which retains its courage and its mili- 
tary discipline, can bid defiance to the barbarians: the common 
arts, when favoured by circumstances, and a modicum of prudence, 
may be a sufficient protection. Timovr, in the words of Grsnon, 
“touched the utmost verge of the land; but an insuperable though 
narrow sca rolled between the two continents of Europe and Asia ; 
and the lord of so many tomans, or myriads of horse, was not 
master of a single galley.” “The Cimbri,” says Mr. Axtson, 
4¢ whom Marius destroyed on the plains of Lombardy, and the 
Helvetii, whom Cesar vanquished in the defiles of the Jura, 
were not less formidable than the armies which, under Alaric 
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and Totila, overthrew the Empire. The fact is true and 
consolatory ; but, secing that if the invaders fail they are 
themselves annihilated, and if they succeed the destruction of 
life amongst the invaded is tremendous, we think that Mr. Matruus 
himself could scarcely have desired a better argument in favour of 
the truth of Ais proposition—that so strong is the tendency of popu- 
lation to advance before the means of subsistence, that wars, cala- 
mitous as they are, are a necessary evil, to prevent the still greater 
evil of a superabundant and wretched population. How effectually 
they work to this purpose, let Mr. Arison himself tell. 

DESTRUCTION OF LIFE IN ANCIENT WARS. 

Accustomed as we are to the effects of war in civilized times, when the most 
bloody contests are followed by an increase in the numbers of the people, it is 
difficult to form a conception of the desolation which it produces in barbarous 
ages, when the void produced by the sword is not supplied by the impulse of 
subsequent tranquillity. A few facts will show its prodigious influence in 
former ages. It is ascertained by an exact computation, that when the three 
great capitals of Khorassan were destroyed by Timour, 4,547,000 persons were 

ut to the sword. At the same time, seven hundred thousand people were slain 
in the city of Monsul, which had risen in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Nineveh; and the desolation produced a century and a half before by the sack 
of Genghiskhan, had been at least as great. Such were the ravages of this 
mighty conqueror, and his Mogul followers, in the country between the Caspian 
and the Indus, that they almost exterminated the inhabitants; and five sub- 
sequent centuries have been unable to repair the ravages of four years. An 
army of 590,000 Moguls, under the sons of Ginghis, so completely laid waste 
the provinces to the north of the Danube, that they have never since regained 
their former numbers; and in the famine consequent upon the irruption of the 
same barbarians into the Chinese empire, thirteen millions are computed to have 
perished. During the great invasion of Timour, twelve of the most flourishing 
cities of Asia, including Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, and Damascus, were utterly 
destroyed ; and pyramids of human heads, one of w hich contained 90,000 skulls, 
erected on their ruins. 

Nor was another of the instruments of Maxiruvs—pestilence— 
quiescent. 

* During thirty-two years of the reign of Justinian, the barbarians annually 
made an incursion into the Grecian empire, and they carried off or destroyed 
at an average on each occasion 200,000 persons. 
the Southern and Western provinces less during the same disastrous period. 
In the wars of Belisarius in Africa, tive millions of its inhabitants are computed 
by a contemporary writer to have perished; and during the contests between 
that illustrious warrior and his successor Narses, and the barbarian armies in 
Italy, the whole Gothic nation, and nearly fifteen millions of the natives of Italy, 
disappeared. The plague which followed these sanguinary contests carried off 
still greater numbers than the sword; and during the fifty-two years that it 
desolated the Roman empire, it is said to have destroyed a hundred millions of 
inhabitants.” 

We will not pursue Mr. Axison’s views into the counteracting 
causes which opcrate to check population in civilized life ; because 
the subject is more minute and complicated, possesses less attrac- 
tion for general readers, and is proper to be examined in the volumes 
themselves by those who take an interest in the question. Before 
quitting the work, however, we extract a few of its passages which 
bear upon the larger views of the author. Here is an eloquent 
argument in opposition to Matruvs, that misgovernment and bad 
institutions cause very many of the evils which afflict mankind. 

THE TEST OF NATURAL AND INSTITUTIONAL EVILS. 

The true test of misery, arising from the laws of Providence, is when it exists 
equally in all circumstances. ‘T'hus the uncertainty of life, the anguish arising 
from the loss of friends, the vicissitudes of fortune, or the pains of sickness, may 
fairly be ascribed to the laws of our being, because they remain unchanged in 
all ages of the world. For the same reason, the existence of a certain degree 
of guilt in the individual, and of a certain portion of suffering in the commu- 
nity, can be imputed only to the operation of these causes. But where misery 
is found wnequally diffused, and exists in a very great degree in some situations, 
and comparatively to a small extent in others, it is wholly unreasonable to 
ascribe it to the principle of Nature. We pardon certain indiscretions in the 
individual, and consider them as owing to the common frailty of our nature ; 
but when either vice or virtue rises toa very high degree, we cease to speak of 
the laws of humanity, and consider the individual as either responsible or 
Jaudable for such deviations from its ordinary standard. 

If, therefore, the suffering in the political worldis permanent and universal— 
if forms of government have no influence upon it, and the progress of society 
leaves it unchanged—the only conclusion is, that it arises from some cause 
beyon} the reach of human control, and that for some inscrutable cause it 
forms part of the destiny of man in this world. 

But if, on the other hand, the distress of mankind is in the highest degree 
variable and uncertain—if it prevails to a most distressing extent in some situ- 
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ations, and in others is comparatively unknown—if it is found to be depend 
on the form of government, the prevailing institutions, the religious Paps — 
and virtuous habits of the people—then the fair conclusion is, that it arliek i 
part at least, from causes within the reach of control; and that, althoy hit 
can never be wholly removed, it may to a very great extent be alleviated by 
human means. y 

And upon this question issue is joined with those who maintain that « ¢h, 
misery produced by government is slight and superficial compared with tho : 
deep-rooted seeds of evil which have their origin in the principles of inten 
nature.” (Malthus, 2d edit.) ™ 

DEFENCE OF THE POOR. 

“ When the poor man,” it has been said, “ yields to the impulse of nature 
and contracts an imprudent marriage, he blames, at a later period of life the 
unjust institutions of man which have involved his family in want and wretch. 
edness; he laments the unequal distribution of property and earthly blessings 
and perhaps charges the Author of his nature with the origin of his sufferings 
He never considers that he has himself, and not his government or his God 
to blame for the burden with which he is oppressed.” (Malthus on Population. 
2d edit.) Ifthe preceding observations are in any degree well-founded the 
complaints of the poor man are often better founded than have been general] 
imagined, Granting that the immediate causes of the dificulties which re 
experiences may be the imprudent marriage in which he is involved, the ques. 

icians would say, the predis. 


tion remains, what was the ultimate, or, as phys 

posing cause? What induced him to contract this imprudent marriage, when 
there was no demand for an increasing population and no outlet for additional 
numbers? It is no answer to this to say it was his own passions; for if these 
passions had had fair play, they might possibly have been counteracted and 
controlled by other desires, equally provided by the Author of Nature, and 
specially adapted for the circumstances in which he is placed. Instead of g 
thoughtless peasant, having nothing to lose, awake only to the impulse of his 
desires, and totally regardless of the future in all his actions, he might have 
been a frugal labourer, accustomed to habits of comfort, having a rank in 
society to support, and increasing artilicial wants to gratify. It is in reality, 
therefore, the institutions under which he lives which are often to blame, he: 
cause, but for some oppression to which he or his country has been subjected 
he would probably have acquired the habit of self-command, and been led, a 
following his own inclinations, to have acted in a way conformable to his 
own and the public welfare. Ifa parent deprives his child of the advantages of 
religion or education, he has no right to impeach either the Author of Nature 
for the principles which he has implanted, or his child for the weakness or 
degeneracy which he exhibits. Let him blame himself for the vicious habits 
which he has encouraged, and the jatal ascendancy of the passions which they 
have occasioned. 

It isa most remarkable fact, totally at variance with what might @ priori 
be expected, but confirmed by the universal experience of mankind, that the 
dominion of reason over the passions, the habit of foresight, and the power of 
forming a systematic plan for the conduct of Jife, are just in proportion éo the 
degree tr which the danger of immediate want or the pressure of actual suffering 
have been removed from mankind. The savage who has no stock whatever for 
his support—who is in danger of immeiiate starvation if his wonted supplies 
from the chase or his herds were to fail—is totaily regardless of the future in 
every part of the world; while the rich man, whose subsistence and affluence 
are almost beyond the reach of chance, is incessantly disquieted about the 
manner in which his subsequent life is to be spent. The certain prospect of 
instant death to himself and all that are dear to him, from the oceurrence ofa 
very probable event, is unable to dr the attention of the one from the en- 
joyments of the moment ; while the slight and improbable chance of a diminu- 
tion in the smailest articles of future comiort, renders the other indifferent to 
the means of present enjoyment which are within his reach, 













































RESEMBLANCE OF LORDS AND SAVAGES. 

There is often, in fact, no material difference between the enjoyments of the 
highest ranks aud those of the rudest stages of society. If the life of many 
English noblemen and an Troquoise in the forest or an Arab in the 
desert mpared, it will be found that their real sources of happiness are 
nearly the same. The treasures of science, the refinements of taste, the luxu- 
ries of wealth, are in many cases disregarded or forgotten, and the real excita- 
tion of life depends upon the destruction of wild animals or the management of 
impetuous steeds. ‘This is a fact which is matter of daily observation ; and it 
furnishes a most instructive lesson as to the proportion established by Nature 
between the active and the speculative part of mankind. The great majority 
in every class of society are incapable of receiving happiness from any other 
source but physical excitation: and every plan for human improvement which 
is founded on any other suppe 1 will necessarily Nor is it without 
good reason that Nature has established this disproportion between the studious 





























and the active part of the spe The great mass of undertakings essential to 
the existence and the welfare , depend on physical exertion ; and, 








unless the greater part of our fellos atures were disposed to that species of 
labour, and gratitied with the enjoyments that attend it, the race would speedily 
perish, and the speculations of science disappear with the individuals who 
formed them. 
EQUALITY OF HAPPINESS 
Nor is it to be imagined that the happiness of the individuals who are sub- 
jected to despotic government neces - sacrificed dui the effort of 
ich oppr it. The same improvidence and 

















Nature to throw off the load w 
disregard of the future, which is the immediate cause of the growth of a re- 
dundant population, afford sources of enjoyment to the individual unknown in 
civilized life, aud softens the stroke of suffering to a degree which can hardly be 
conecived in more prosperous states. It is by supposing the subjects of such 
governments actuated with our feelings, desires, and habits, that their condi- 
tion appears unhappy. We forget that Nature has accommodated the 
human mind to all the circumstances in which mankind can be placed, under 
the varied physical and poli cumstances of the species, and that instinets 
and gratifications to us unknown ¢ vensate to them for the want of those 
enjoyments which to us appear intispensable. The country of Europe where 
distress appears in its more vated form is Ireland; and Persia is the 
dynasty of the Fast where desolation and misrule have longest prevailed: yet 
every person who hos visited the former country has observed the uniform 
cheerfulness and joyous habits of the peasantry; a very competent observer 
has expressed a Coubt whether the people cf Persia do not enjoy life as much 
asin the more civilized and laborious states of Europe; and the able author, 
who has demonstrated that it is in the purity of domestic life and simplicity of 
manners in the East that the real antidote to the whole political evils to which 
they have so long been subjected is to be found, has confidently asserted the 
opinion, that the average amount of human happiness and virtue is not less im 
the East than the West. The French peasantry danced and sung in the midst 
of the political evils which led to the Revolation ; and even under the horrors 
of West Indian slavery, the evening assemblies of the Negroes present a spe 
cimen of temporary felicity rarely witnessed amidst the freedom or luxury © 
their oppressors. ‘The freedom from anxiety, the sweetness of momentary gta 
tification, the relaxation from labour which result from the prevalence of habits 
of improvidence, frequently compensate to the individual for the dear-bought 
comforts of prosperous life, while suffering loses half its bitterness by never 
being foreseen, and misfortune half its severity by being spcedily forgot. “ Io 
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f mind and ease of body,” says Mr. Smith, “ all ranks of men are nearly 
on a level; and the beggar who suns himself by the highway possesses the 

security that kings are fighting for.” 
The perusal of Mr. Axisoy’s volumes will tend strongly to im- 


peace o 


ress upon the mind of the reader the all-pervading influence of | amples— Jesus died to save sinners.” 


the law of consequences, and that poctical justice is not merely a 
critical canon, but a stern and _ever-living truth. We do not o 
course mean that good and evil will be punished other than by 
their own laws. ‘The virtuous man cannot by his virtue resist an 
invasion, or escape from an earthquake; nor will vicious courses 
be punished by such means. 
“ When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall?” 
But if we could trace in real life, the whole of any character, or any 
course of conduct, as the poct can display it in the drama, we 
should be startled to wonder at witnessing the manner in which 
the indulgence of evil dispositions and the perpetration of evil 
deeds recoil at length upon their author, unless death prematurely 
cuts short his career. h 
or later pay the penalty of national w rong. — And the law of con- 
sequences is now operating upon England for her injustice to Tre- 
land. It is the opinion of Mr. Artson, that the prudential habits 
of the people of Great Britain have retained our own population 
within the demand for labour. The suffering which is felt amongst 
the poorer classes, is owing to the immigration of Irish hordes, 
which undersell them in the market of labour, and disorder and 
demoralize the neighbourhoods where they take up their abodes. 
Yet, the political institutions of Great Britain being of a safer and 
better kind than those of many other countries, the disease de- 


velops itself in time, and 2 cure is possible if we only attend to the | 


troublesome but warning symptoms. 

“The political or imaginary grievances of Ireland might have been long 
enough disregarded by the English people; but when she thundered in the 
name of seven millions, they could no longer be overlooked: her real grievances 
had for centuries overspread her own plains with unheeded suffering, but when 
they filled the English parishes with paupers and the English cities with 
destitution, the magnitude of the evil attracted universal attention to the 
means of its removal. Five centuries have elapsed since the English standard 
was first planted in Ireland, and English cupidity laid in the confiscation of its 
landed property the deep foundation of suifering to the one country and re- 
tribution to the other; and the mortal hatred sworn by the early Ivish to the 
English power is still unappeased ; blood has flowed in our days from the etfeets 
of this long resentment, and the empire is now involved in difficulties, chiefly 
from the numbers, the turbulence, and the misery of the children of this op- 
pressed race. Towards nations, if not to individuals, Providence is truly 
a jealous God, and visits the sins of the fathers upon the children: in the con- 
sequences which naturally arise from injustice is provided the punishment which 





its wickedness deserves; in the etleets which flow from its severity, the means | 


of ultimately destroying it. It is thus that, when the errors in the political 
system are not great enough to thin the numbers of the people and weaken 
the political power of the state, they occasion that convulsion at home which 
ultimately leads to their removal. The misery, therefore, which is the imme- 
diate consequence of the redundant population which flows from political op- 
pression, is in fact the means which Nature takes to hasten the downfal of the 
institutions which have occasioned it: like the swelling of a limb ‘which has 
been wounded or imbibed poisonous matter, it is the effort of Nature to dis- 
charge the noxious substance which occasions the suffering. The benevolent 
laws of Nature are incessantly operating for the good of man, even when their 
tendency is most mistaken by human observers. At the moment when tiie 
misery of Ireland was appealed to as demonstrating the unavoidable pressure 
of population upon subsistence, that very miscry was the means which she was 
taking to terminate the distresses of the country and heal the wounds of the 
social system.” 


GALL’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
Mr. James Garx appears to have been extensively connected with 
Sunday Schools, and other public institutions where the poor are 


taught in large numbers; and to have travelled through Great 


of educational establishments. Ie is also known as the inventor 
of the Triangular Alphabet for the Llind, and some other works on 
education. In the yolume before us, he professes to promulgate 


It is the same with nations, which sooner | 





plete whole, and compels him to possess himself of them, by fre- 
quent repetition; the questions of the instructor supplying—at a 
| vast distance, we fear—the stimulus to the scholar which natu- 
| ral instinct imparts to the child. Take one of the shortest ex- 
This sentence being an- 
| nounced, the pupil is asked, who died? then, what did Jesus die 
| for ? and so on, till it is found, by his ready answers, that he has 
acquired all which the sentence affirmed. Whether in abstract, ab- 
struse, or intellectual subjects, or, in short, in any subjects beyond 
the actual experience of the pupil, this method is much more 
than an ingenious method of ringing the changes—where, though 
answers are given, no actual knowledge is gained—may be 
doubted. That it is better than nothing, or than the mere rote- 
teaching in which no answers at all can be gotten unless the ques- 
tion be propounded in the usual form, may be conceded. And 
| some of its results—in Mr. GaAti’s own hands, however—are 
| striking, as showing the docility of the mind under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances, when patiently and kindly addressed. The 
case we quote was undertaken at the instance of the London Sun- 
day School Union; which wished the author to try an experiment 
| on children as nearly “resembling the heathen” as possible. 
| “ Two gentlemen of the Committce, accordingly, undertook the search, and 
| 





| at last procured from the streets three children, a boy and two girls, of the 
ages, so far as could be ascertained, (for they themselves could not tell,) of 
seven, nine, and eleven years, whom we shall designate G, H, and I. These 
| children had no knowledge of letters; knew no more than the name of God, 
| and that he was in the skies, but could not tell any thing about him, or what 
he had done. They knew not who made the sun, nor the world, nor them- 
| selves. They had no idea of a soul, or that they should live after death. One 
had a confused idea of the name of Jesus, as connected with prayers ; which, 
| however, she did not understand, but had never heard of Adam, Noah, or Abra- 
| ham. When asked if they knew any thing of Moses, one of them (viz. I) 
instantly recollected the name ; but when examined, it was found that she only 
| referred to a cant term usually bestowed upon the old clothesmen of London. 
They had no idea of a Saviour; knew nothing of heaven or hell; had never heard 
of Christ, and knew not whether the name belonged toa man ora woman. The 
boy, (H,) when strictly interrogated on this point, and asked whether he in- 
deed knew nothing at all of Jesus Christ, thinking his veracity called in ques- 
tion, replied with much earnestness, and in a manner that showed the rude 
state of his mind, ‘No; upon my soul I do not.’ 

“ This class, after eleven days’ teaching, conducted in public, and in the pre- 
sence of numbers of teachers, during one hour daily, were publicly examined 
in the Poultry Chapel by a number of clergymen before the Committee of the 
Sunday School Union and a numerous congregation. The Report goes on to 
say, that the children of this class ‘ were examined, minutely and individually, 
on the great leading doctrines of Christianity. ‘The enumerations and illus- 
trations of the several doctrines were given with a simplicity and in a language 
peculiarly their own; which clearly proved the value of that part of the Lesson 
| System which enjoins the dealing with the ideas rather than the words; and 
| which showed that they had acquired a clear knowledge of the several truths. 
| 
| 
| 





They were also examined on some parts of the Old ‘Testament history,’ with 
which, during that short period, they had been made thoroughly acquainted.” 

The principle of “individuation ” and repetition equally obtains 
in learning to read. The pupil should only be shown one or two 
letters at a time, and not merely made to recognize them readily, 
but to name a leading characteristic—as “round 0,” “ spectacle 
g,” &e. 

“ The principle of individuation continues to he equally necessary in teaching 
children to combine the letters in the formation of words; and when it is 
attended to, and when the only real use of letters, as tlie mere symbols of 
sound, is understood by the pupil, a smart child may be taught to read in a few 
minutes. This is not a theory, but a fact—evidenced in the experience of 
many, and in the presence of thousands. Nor is it necessary that the words 
which are taught should consist only of two or three letters: if the word be 
familiar to the child in speech, it becomes instantly known when divided and 
| taught in parts or syllables; and when once it is learned by the sounds of the 
letters, though these sounds merely approximate to the pronunciation of the 
word, it is sufficient to give a hint of what the word is, and when once it is 
known, it will not likely be again forgotten. By this means the child is never 
puzzled except by entirely new words ; aud by knowing the use of the letters 
in their sounds, he receives a key by which at least to guess at them, which the 





3 | sense of the subject greatly assists; so that one day sven one r, is - 
Britain and Ireland in order to examine into and improve this class | ("86% oe te eee 


times, and we have no doubt will soon be generally, sufficient to overcome the 


| hitherto forbidding and harassing drudgery of learning to read.” 


We have quoted this passage at length, because we could not 
convey the principle in our own language ; candidly acknowledging 
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anew method of teaching, by which the usual drudgery both of | we should not be able to apply these directions. With Mr. Gan 
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master and pupil may be got rid of, and that knowledge which 
formerly took years of weariness to acquire may be learned rapidly 
and with pleasure. 

The volume consists of three sections: two of which, in their 
present form, are little better than an incumbranee—Myr. Gay 
wandering into long discussions upon points he is not altogether 
competent to handle, or which have small relation to his main pur- 
pose, or into the proof of things whicl 
at least have treated with greater brevity. The third section, de- 
voted to an exposition of the princi les of his plan of practical 


education, and to a good many facts illustrating its success, has | 


more of value and interest. 

The essential point of Mr. Gaxi’s method is, he says, founded 
on nature ; being derived from observing the manner in which chil- 
Gren acquire the knowledge which is essential to them as animals. 
if we watch the progress of infantile perception, we find its atten- 
tion is only-attracted to one thing at a time: itis not till the baby, 
by frequent iteration, has a clear idea impressed upon its senses, 
that they seem even capable of advancing to larger views. A simi- 
lar process takes place in learning the nature of substances: the 
ohe thing it can clutch is the one thing it attends to, till by fre- 
quent repetition a general idea of substance is acquired: the know- 
edge of distances, and, to go further, of language, is learned in the | 
same way. Mr. Garz’s plan, therefore, consists of “ individua- 
tion” and reiteration. That is, he presents very few ideas to the | 
tund of the pupil at once—taking care that those few form a com- | 





| ing the alphabet. 


1 he might have assumed, or | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| its details. 


himself, however, the plan occasionally works wonders. 
“In the summer of 1831, the writer one morning found himself, by mere 


| accident, and a perfect stranger, in a Sunday school in the borough of South- 
| wark, London. 


He attached himsclf first to a class of children, some of whom 
he found on inquiry had been two years at the school, and were yet only learn- 
In the same school, and on the same morning, a young man 
who only knew his letters, but had never yet attempted to put them together, 
was Classificd with the infants, whom he had willingly joined in his anxiety to 
learn. He had a lesson by himself. By a rigid adherence to the above prin- 
ciple of individuation, this young man, to his own great astonishment, was able 
in a few minutes to read a verse. The lesson went on, and in somewhat less 
than half an hour he had mastered several verses, and now knew perfectly how 
to make use of the letters in deciphering the several words. By that one 
lesson he found himself quite able to teach himself. In proof of this, as was 
afterwards ascertained, he read that same‘day, on going home, without help, 
nineteen verses of the same chapter; and these verses, on returning to school 
on the same afternoon, he read correctly, and without hesitation, to his usual 
and astonished teacher. There can be no doubt, from this circumstance, that, 
if it had been at all necessary, he could, without further aid, and with still 
greater ease, have read a second nineteen verses, and perfected himself by prac- 
tice in this important and supposed difficult art of reading, by this one lesson 
of less than half an hour.” 

The reader must not suppose that we have attempted to convey 
a full idea of Mr. Ganu’s plan, much less to follow it through all 
Our sole object has been to point out the principle, 
not altogether new at least in practice, on which he proceeds, and 


| to call the attention of those who take an interest in the subject of 


education to a volume which contains many suggestions that they 
will find useful, and some facts indicative of the deplorable igno- 
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rance in which vast numbers in “ enlightened England” are left, 
and the efforts which many minds will make under every conceiv- 
able disadvantage, as in the hero of the last extract, to emerge 
from their mental darkness. 


_WILKEY’S WANDERINGS IN GERMANY. 


Ma. Wirkey is lucky enough to be able to pass his summers in a 
tour; and the events and observations of the day he is in the habit 
of writing down at night. In 1837 he travelled through Germany as 
far as Presburg in Hungary,—starting from Hamburg, passing 
through Berlin, Leipsig, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna, and return- 
ing by the Rhine: the result of what he saw, thought, and did, on 
this occasion, he has published in a goodly octave. 

It required peculiar ability, or a professional knowledge of some 
kind, to impart much of value or novelty toa tour over so well-fre- 
quented a route; and Mr. Witkey’s eminence in either way is not 
conspicuous. Neither were his acquirements or his mode of travel 
of a nature to enable him to extract the largest amount of profit 
from the scenes through which he passed. He had small acquaint- 
ance with German,—getting on by means of a Conversation-book, 
where French was not spoken; and so little was he able to follow 
a speaker, that he rarely visited the theatre, because he could not 
understand the play. He travelled for the most part by public 
conveyances, and often by night. Hence his “ wanderings” were 
along the high-roads; and not only did the remoter old-fashioned 
places and people escape him, but many sights: for example, after 
leaving Dresden in the eilwagen, “we saw,” says he, “the summits 
of a few of the eminences of that interesting district called the 
‘Saxon Switzerland,’ but our route” lay another way. Some- 
times, however, he did not see any thing. 

“ We entered TGplitz,” he writes, “as the shades of evening were closing 
over it. We left Toplitz, (after supper,) with three pretty long-tailed grays 
harnessed abreast, and attached to the vehicle as usual with traces of small 
rope. It was now dark, and I saw nothing of the agrecable environs of the 
town, except the small portion illuminated by the lamps in the street and the 
lights in the places of refreshment, where people were laudably occupied in 
eating their suppers. 

“TI can say nothing of the country we passed through, except that it was 
hilly for some distance, and that it was deluged this evening with pitiless 
torrents of rain.” 

And this is by no means the only occasion when the darkness pre- 
vented him from seeing the country. 

Yet the book is readable, and not without amusement; for Mr. 
Wixey, though superficial enough, is fluent and unaffected. He 
is also a character in his way—a modern Englishman, a successor 
of the old “ John Bull,” with the average ideas and acquirements 
of his class; and his volume reflects the impressions which foreign 
scenes and manners make upon this description of mind, except 
that Mr. Wixkey’s annual summer-tours may have enlarged his 
intellects and smoothed down his prejudices. A few extracts, how- 
ever, from the better parts of the book, will convey a clearer idea of 
the manner and matter of Mr. Wiikey than descriptive criticism. 

SUNDAY AT VIENNA. 

Soon after twelve, I reached the promenade on the Glacis; which was 
thronged with a gay multitude, chattering almost every language of Europe,— 
a multitude engrossed with the fleeting enjoyments of the present hour, of the 
past and of the future alike unmindful. The band was playing merrily, and 
the seats around were occupied by listeners; differing in lincament, in manners, 
and in dress, as in nation and in tongue. I could not help contrasting all this 
with the quiet aspect English towns usually present on Sundays, and with the 
comparatively unmixed character of their population. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, 1 witnessed a scene still less sabbath-like, and still more variegated. 
About five I walked to the Prater, which may be described as a kind of Champs 
Elysées, aud answers to the Thiergarten at Berlin. Iwas surprised to sce so 
few carriages on the drive; but on quitting the roadway, and bending my steps 
across the green sward, I found no want of life and fun. At the places of re- 
freshment and recreation, the people—emphatically the people—of Vienna 
were assembled, amusing themselves in every variety of manner: some were 
swinging, on two or three different plans; others, men, women, and children, 
were whizzing round in a roundabout, seated in little carriages, on hobby- 
horses, stags, and cameleopards: in some places were buffoons, jugglers, and 
singers ; in others loud bands of music; and still further were those histrionic 
performers so well known to all Europe—Punch and Judy—surrounded by a 
crowd of admiring spectators. At one exhibition of this sort two of the little 
figures were playing a variety of tricks with a rabbit, which they put into a 
littie coffin, and closed up; they then took it out, and placed it in a swing, 
when one little fellow stood on either side, and swung it backwards and for. 
wards with all the precision of little men. There were other things, ‘ too 
numerous to mention,’ equally amusing and ridiculous. Amongst the multi- 
tude I observed a few bearded Orientals, surveying the scene in silent and sub- 
dued astonishment, and smoking the pipe of satisfaction. 

Whilst speaking of the mode of spending Sunday at Vienna, I should say, 
that although, after the conclusion of mass at mid-day, most of the citizens 
seem to devote their whole souls to amusement and recreation at the numerous 
places of diversion in the neighbourhood and at the theatres, yet the shops re- 
main closed, and the streets, unlike those of Paris on Sunday, have almost as 
sabbath-like an aspect as those of London on the same day. 

THE SWAN AT PRESSBURG 

Is by no means the first inn in the place, but it was the one to which we 
were recommended by the captain, and had the advantage of being situated 
near the river. It hasa table d’hote at one o’clock, and at eight in the even- 
ing. The charge for a meal at either hour (including a considerable variety of 
dishes and a seitel of wine) was about sevenpence, a price which is low even for 
Pressburg—too low, 1 am told, to pay the provider. It is a new speculation, 
and time will show how it succeeds. The dining-room is arched like a bomb- 
proof; and, although it is small, about thirty persons (ladies and gentlemen) 
manage to dine and sup in it every day. Some pick their teeth with their 
forks and the points of their knives; others, of the ungentle sex, to keep them- 
selves cool during the heating and all-important business of manducation, pull 
off their coats; and all—jovial souls that they are !—talk and laugh as if un- 
happiness and ennui were feelings they had never experienced. Most of the 
men here wear mustachios ; one of the waiters amongst the rest. 

“ CLASSICAL” AMPHITHEATRE AT PRESSBURG. 
In the evening, for the first time in my life I witnessed a theatrical perform- 











ance in the open air. It was at a place styled the “ Arena,” situated in the pro. 
menade across the river ; and the performance was a comic one—amusing enoy, 

to me, but much more so tothose who understood the whole of the dialo ue. 
This arena certainly cannot boast either the grandeur or extent of the Coli. 
seum at Rome, nor can it even vie with the Plaza de Toros at Madrid; but it 
is commodiously arranged with pit, boxes, and gallery, all open to the blue con. 
cave of the sky. Much of the scenery consisted of artificial trees, and some. 
times the real ones of the promenade were brought into use. The whole edj. 
fice is surrounded by lofty trees, which rise far above the highest row of specs 
tators. The arena is the summer theatre of Pressburg, and is the only one 
open during this season of the year. In the winterit is not used, and the town 
theatre then takes its place. There is an advantage (if indeed it be so) that the 
arena possesses over an in-doors theatre, which I should not omit to mention 
that of affording an opportunity to smoke. Nearly all the gentlemen are sup- 
plied with pipes or cigars, and the ladies sit and inbale the “curling clouds of 
incense.” ‘The price of admittance is very moderate, being only eightpence to 
the first division of the parterre, fivepence to the second, and to the other places 
in proportion. 








GERMANIC TITLES. 

Speaking of poor noblemen, the captain of the Arpad steamer told me 
he had a sailor amongst his crew who had that highly-prized monosyllable 
“Von” prefixed to his name, in token of lis aristocratic birth, An English 
gentleman, or even tradesman, nay, even a mechanic, has little cause to eny 
many of these men of title. ‘Lo illustrate how much the inhabitants of this 
part of the world are addicted to the use of high-sounding appellations, I ma 
mention, that the people of my inn at Vienna wrote ai the head of my dj 
“ fiir seiner Gnaden,” (or “ for his Grace,”) not a little to my amusement, 

CHEAPNESS OF UPPER AUSTRIA. 

In speaking of the country through which I am travelling, I must not omit 
to mention its cheapness. At Lambach, I supped, breakfasted, dined, supped 
again, and spent two nights, for three shillings and sixpence English! The 
fare from Lambach to Salzburg, in that slow conveyance the stellwagen, was 
four shillings and cightpence: a breakfast of coffee on the road cost less than 
threepence-halfpenuy ; and my dinner amounted to eightpence, including a 
handsome fee to the pretty handmaiden,—for which, in her simplicity, she 
thought the hand of the giver deserved a kiss. 





MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Tue approach of the sporting season is indicated by the publica. 
tioas. Last week we had the lucubrations of Wicson and the 
author of the “ Oakleigh Shooting Club” on angling and fowl 
ing: this week Mr. Cotquuoun presents us with the results of an 
experience of many years on the moor, the forest, and the moun- 


THE 


tain, the fresh and the salt-water lake. 

The Moor and the Loch, however, differs from the Rod and the 
Gun, and many other sporting works we have met, in not being a 
systematic book of instructions. ‘The author presupposes in his 
reader a certain degree of proficiency—that he has not only got a 
gun and knows how to load it, but is moreover something of a shot. 
He also confines himself to game characteristic of Scotland, if not 
peculiar to it: grouse, black-game, ptarmigan, and wild-fowl on 
the Highland lochs, the roe, the mountain-fox, and the alpine 
hare, complete his birds and beasts of chace. In what he seems to 
class as vermin, are included the eagle, the kite, the martin, and 
the wild cat—not the domestic cat run wild or crossed, but the 
genuine wild cat, “standing as high as a good-sized dog,” with 
“ great length and power of limbs,” and, “ most unfailing mark of 
all, a tail so long and bushy as to strike the most careless observer.” 
The account of fishing in the fresh-water lakes is somewhat more 
elementary than the directions for shooting; the sea-loch fishing 






is treated methodically. 

But although Zhe Moor and the Loch cannot be called a regular 
instruction-book, it is something better; for besides the deductions 
of the author's experience, thrown off with the freshness and dis- 
tinetness which characterize original observations, it contains some 
rough but interesting accounts of hunting-adventures ; a few cha- 
racteristic traits of scenery or peasant character; and many striking 
anecdotes illustrative of the natural history of animals. A regular 
treatise, it may be noted, is, generally speaking, a regular compila- 
tion. JUluman life is too short to enable any single man to forma 
system for himself; his only resource is to add something to what 
others have done; but Mr. Corqunowy’s book seems altogether 
his own so far as it goes. 

The labour which great authors and great artists bestow upon 
their works—or rather, the continual toil and study to which they 
submit in order to aequire the faculty of producing tlem—is 
well known from the proper prominence which biographers give to 
their diligence. But a diligence equal in degree is requisite where- 
ever any nice operation is to be competently performed. W hat 
hours must an amateur devote to his instrument! what art and 
knowledge, patience and experience, must an angler have before 
he rank high in his craft! A similar outlay of time and trouble 
is necessary to arrive at eminence in shooting. Even a dog, 
whose nature it is to perform a certain thing, cannot do it well 
without long training and great care. When a combination of 
opposite qualities is required, the difficulties of course are mul- 
tiplied. See the varied excellencies necessary to justify the trouble 
of even training a retriever, and the numbers that are sacrifice 
before excellence is attained. The sagacity they do display at last, 
however, might furnish Lord Brouguam with an additional example 
for the reason of brutes. 

A GOOD RETRIEVER. 

The best and most efficient kind of dog for this work is a cross between & 

water-dog and a large terrier; the terrier gives nose, and the water-dog saga- 


I should say, that before you can procure one which upon trial may met 
ee 


i 
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city. 
worth the great trouble of thoroughly training, you may have to destro. 
You should begin your training when the dog is very young; — 
you find he is not turning out as you could wish, seal his fate at once. 
dog you want must be mute as a badger and cunning as a fox ; he must = 
a most docile and bidable disposition—the ss of this breed are so: they 
are also slow and heavy in their movements, and phlegmatic in their tempet— 


a dozen. 
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reat requisites ; but when fowl o } I : 
of will or activity on land or water. The accompanying wood-cut may serve to 
show what sort of dog I mean, being a likeness of the best I ever saw. He 
never gives & whimper, if ever so keen, and obeys every signal I make with the 
hand. He will watch my motions ata distance, when.crawling after wild-fowl, 
ready to rush forward the moment I have fired ; and in no one instance has he 
spoiled my shot. I may mention a proof of his sagacity. Having a couple of 
long shots across a pretty broad stream, 1 stopped a mallard with each barrel, 
put both were only wounded: I sent him across for the birds: he first attempted 
to bring them both, but one always struggled out of his mouth; he then laid 
down one, intending to bring the other, but whenever he attempted to cross to 
me, the bird left fluttered into the water: he immediately returned again, laid 
down the first on the shore, and recovered the other; the first now fluttered 
away, but he instantly secured it, and, standing over them both, seemed to 
cogitate for a moment—then, although on any other occasion He never ruffles a 
feather, deliberately kilied one, brought over the other, and then returned for 
the dead bird. ; 

The sport—wild-fowl-shooting—in which a rarwm animal like 
this is required, is luckily not fitted for every one. The majority 
of “gentlemen” bungle it, or more truly know nothing about it. 
This is the picture of 

A “SQUIRE” WILD-FOWL-SHOOTING. 

I will now suppose the squire by the loch-side on a fine winter morning, 
dressed perhaps in a flaring green or black velv eteen, with a Newfoundland re- 
triever of the same sable hue. He sees a flock of fowl well pitched on the 
shore, which most likely have seen both him and his dog, and are quite upon 
their guard. Te looks round for a few bushes to screen him when near the 
birds; and then, with a sort of half-crouching attitude, admirably imitated by 
his canine friend, advances upon his game. Unless the place is particularly 
adapted for a shot, the flock have probably seen him appearing and reap- 
pearing several times; and whenever he is sufficiently near to alarm them, fly 
up together, to his no small chagrin. But should he by any chance get near 
enough for a shot, his dog, not being thoroughly trained, will most likely either 
show himself or begin whimpering when his master prepares to shoot, or, in 
short, do something which may spoil the sport; and even supposing the better 
alternative that he should have no dog at all and be within shot of his game, 
he will in all probability either poke his head over a bush when going to fire, 
or make arustling when putting his gun through it, and so lose the sitting 
shot. 

With many men, however, neither knowledge of the sport nor 
love for it would avail, unless they had a constitution of iron and 
the patience of Job. Observe the requisites for 

A WILD-FOWL-SHOOTER. 
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The man who engages in this sport must be of an athletic frame and hardy 
habits: he must not mind getting thoroughly wet, nor think of rheumatism 
while standing or sitting in clothes well soaked, perhaps for an hour at a time, 
watching fowl, As to waterproof boots, they are totally out of the question: 
the common diker’s boots would so impede your walking, and also be sucha 
hinderance when crawling upon ducks or running upon divers, as considerably 
to lessen your chance; and the India-rubber boots would in no time become 
so perforated with briers and whin as to be of little more service than a worsted 
stocking. ‘The most suitable dress is a light brown duffle shooting jacket and 
waistcoat, as near the shade of the ground and trees, in the winter season, as 
possible—your great object being to avoid the qui ght of the birds; shoes 
well studded with nails, like a deer-stalker’s, to prevent slipping, and a drab- 
coloured waterproof cap. Should the weather be very cold, L sometimes put 
on two pairs of worsted stockings, but never attempt any protection from the 
wet. If snow is on the ground, wear a white linen cover to your shooting- 
jacket, and another to your cap. 

To these must be added a pocket-telescope; for the sportsman 
must reconnoitre his ground with the science of a tactician, and 
steal upon his prey with more than the wariness of a Red Indian. 
Having approached them, or rather the landmarks he has noted 
in their vicinity, 

“ He must now walk as if treading upon glass: the least rustle of a bough, 
or crack of a piece of rotten wood under his fect, may spoil all, especially if the 
weather be calm. Havir got to about one hundred yards from where he sup- 
poses the birds to be, he will tell his retriever to le down: the dog, if well 
trained, will at once do so, and never move. His master will then crawl for - 
ward, until he gets the advantage of a bush or tuft of reeds, and then raise his 
head by inches to look through it for his other marks. Having scen them, he 
has got an idea where the birds are, and will, with the utmost caution, endeavour 
tocatch sight of them. I will suppose him fortunate enough to do so, and that 
they are perfectly unconscious of his near approach, He must lower his head 
in the same cautious manner, and look fur some refuge at a fair distance from 
the birds, through which he may fire the deadly sitting shot. After crawling 
eerpent-like to this, he will again raise his head’ by hairbreadths, and, peeping 
through the bush or tuft, sclect the greatest number of birds in line; then 
drawing back a little, in order that his gun may be just clear of the bush for 
the second barrel after having fired the first through it, will take sure aim at 
his selected victims. Should he unfortunately not find an opening to fire 
through, the only other alternative is by almost imperceptible degrees to raise 
his gun to the right of the bush, and close to it; but in doing this the birds 
are much more likely to see him and take wing. Never fire over the bush, as 
you are almost certain to be perceived whenever you raise your head: more 
good shots are lost to an experienced hand by a Yapid jerk, not keeping a 
sufficient watch for stragelers, and over-anxiety to fire, than by any other way. 
Having Succeeded in getting the sitting shot, the fowl, especially if they have 
hot seen from whence it comes, will rise perpendicularly in the air, and you 
are not unlikely to have a chance of knocking down a couple more with your 
Second barrel; but if they rise wide, you must select the finest old mallard 
among them, or whatever suits your fancy. Directly upon hearing the report, 
your retriever will rush to your assist and having secured your cripples, 
ays will reload, and, taking out your glass, reconnoitre again.” ~ 

The experience of Mr. Conqunovn in sport of this kind has 
naturally rendered him a very close observer of animals; and his 
volume contains many passages descriptive of their sagacity, or 
combating notions which attribute to them faculties they do not 
Possess. Here is an example of the latter in his account of the 
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DELICATE HEARING OF WILD-DUCKS. 

ne Tam firmly of opinion that they do not wind you like deer, as 
that I moat yet their hearing is most acute. I have seen instances of this 
yards we hardly otherwise have credited. One day I got within about sixty 
ee 1 iree ducks asleep upon the shore; the wind was blowing very strong, 
an quite me to them, a thick hedge forming my ambuscade. ‘The ground 
Gun it pare beyond this hedge, so I was obliged to take the distant shot 
three : In making the attempt, I rustled one of the twigs—up went the 

wee heads to the full stretch ; but when I had remained quiet for about five 


hutes, they again placed their bills under their wings: upon a second trial, 


« e | 
are to be secured, you will find no want either | 


more. 


the nest, or it would, most likely, not have kept me so long. 


the slight noise was unfortunately repeated ; again the birds raised their heads, 
but this time they were much longer upon the stretch, and seemed more 
uneasy. Nothing now remained but to try again: my utmost caution, how- 
ever, was unavailing, and the birds rose like rockets. I never hesitate con- 
cealing myself to windward of the spot where I expect ducks to pitch, feeling 
confident that unless 1 move they will not find me out. 1 have often had them 
swimming within twenty-five yards of me, when I was waiting for three or 
four in line, the wind blowing direct from me to them, without perceiving by 
any signs their consciousness of an enemy’s vicinity. 

SAGACITY OF THE ROE. 

The roe’s sagacity in discovering real from apparent danger is remarkable: 
the crouching shooter with his deadly gun is instantly detected, while the 
harmless workman may even blast the rock and cause no alarm. This fact I 
have been assured of by men employed on the highland road, who had often 
seen the roes peeping at them from the cliffs above, watching their whole pro- 
ceedings without any sign of fear. 

CUNNING OF MOUNTAIN FOXES. 

When the litter is discovered, “the fox-hunter” is brought into requisition, 
(who often at this time has more calls than he can answer): his terriers are 
sent into the den, and the young massacred: a watch is then set to command a 
view all around, in order, if possible, to shoot the old ones when they return. 
I have been told by people thus employed, that they had no idea of the pro- 
verbial cunning of the fox until they saw it shown upon such occasions. Al- 
though the place has been perfectly bare, the old ones have come unperceived 
within ten yards of the party, and were at last only discovered by the straining 
of the dogs on the Jeash. 1 have often heard the watchers say, that the ease 
with which “the tod” avoids their faces, and skulks behind their backs, is 
most surprising. Ifthe foxes escape the guns, as they commonly do, “ the 
streakers ” are slipped upon them ; and if not then run down, nothing remains 
to be done but again to set the watch. So long as the old ones are prevented 
from entering, they will return morning and evening for several days; but 
should either of them get access, and miss the young, they come back no 


EAGLES COURSING. 

When two eagles are in pursuit of a hare, they show great tact: it is 
exactly as if two well-matched greyhounds were turning a hare—as one rises 
the other descends, until poor puss is tired out: when one of them succeeds in 
catching her, it fixes a claw in her back, and holds by the ground with the 
other, striking all the time with its beak. 

CRAFT OF KITES. 

Kites generally build in the pine forests on the hills, and select a tree with a 
thin bare stem, often very diflicult to climb. I once concealed myself at the 
foot of a tree where a kite was hatching, in order to shoot it on its return to 
the nest, for they generally fly off at the most distant approach of an enemy. 
I was perfectly hid; and, after waiting nearly an hour, had an opportunity of 
witnessing the tact and cunning of the bird. The sun was shining warm upon 
At last I saw it 
flying round in very wide circles, which gradually narrowed ; it then lighted 
upon a distant tree, and pecring round in every direction, chose a nearer; and 
so on, until it came within three or four trees of the nest. It was now within 
shot; but I had, unfortunately, so placed myself as only to command the nest- 


| tree, never doubting that it would light on this before it settled upon the nest ; 


| kind, 


but I was out in my reckoning: as soon as it had tolerably reassured itself, it 
rose perpendicularly in the air, and came down upon its nest like a stone. The 
manner in which [ was concealed prevented my getting a flying shot; so 
nothing remained but to fire through the nest; which proved a sulficient de- 
fence, as the kite flew away and never returned. 

In an appendix, Mr. Corqunoun briefly discusses several 
matters, of which the most generally interesting is the sagacity of 
dogs. ‘This quality he holds to be pretty equally disseminated 
through all the various families, but restrained in its development 
by temper and habit, directed into some particular way by train- 
ing or treatment, or left dormant by non-cultivation. Our old 
friend the double-duck-retriever, he does not consider more truly 
stgacious than a pointer; but what he does is of a more showy 


“ To illustrate my meaning, I may mention a feat or two of each. Having 


| wounded a rabbit on the moors when the pointer was behind a knoll, but fancying 


| 
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from the agility with which it made its escape that I had missed it altogether, 
I was surprised to see him shortly afterwards bring a rabbit and deliberately 
lay it down at my feet. It would have been nothing if the dog had been taught 
to fetch and carry ; but on the contrary, he is of course broke to drop at the 
shot and never to lay a tooth upon game. Had he seen me fire and afterwards 
stumbled upon the rabbit, he would, from his breaking, have thought he had no 
business to touch it; but not having seen the shot, he fancied he had a right 
to bring what he had himself found upon the moor. Any person who was no 
judge of dogs would have said, ‘ Why, this is no more than what any retriever 
puppy would have done.’ It is not, however, the mere act alone, but the con- 
necting circumstances which often show the superior instinct of the canine 
species. 

“The performances of the retriever are more showy ; and the generality of ob- 
servers would immediately on that account pronounce him the more sagacious 
dog. In taking a walk with him last winter, I met a friend who had dropped 
a whip: if this had happened to myself there would have been no difficulty, as 
L had only to send the dog off upon my track ; but upon trial he immediately 
ran back upon that of my friend, recovered the whip, and brought it to me. 
Another time, when he was following an open carriage, a shawl was dropped: 
no one perceived the loss until the dog was seen carrying it in his mouth behind. 
Not long after, the bouquet of flowers was missed: I immediately looked round 
for the retriever—and, to be sure, there he was with the bouquet most jauntily 
carried in his mouth, I only mention these as explanatory of ye theory, viz. 
that we are apt to overvalue one dog for sagacity, while we overlook its more 
unpretending neighbour, because, from shyness, surliness, eagerness of temper, 
or want of practice, all its powers of instinct and memory are employed in 
a different and less obvivus way; for there is no doubt, if adog is eager, shy, 
or sulky, it may have superior instinct and yet show less than another ofa 
more phlegmatic, sociable, or easy disposition. ‘This accounts for the difficulty 
of procuring a good retriever from a cross between the water-dog and terrier, so 
valuable if the medium between them is preserved ; because, when the dog par- 
takes too much of the nature of the terrier, his quick temper unfits him for the 
purpose ; and when too little, he is generally deficient in nose.” 

The volume is illustrated by some charaoteristic cuts of dogs 
and game; which, if by Mr. Cotquunoun, show that he can handle 
the pencil as well as the pen and the gun. Altogether, Ze Moor 
and the Loch is a book which the sportsman may peruse for its in- 
struction, and the general reader for its information, reality, and 
directness. 
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MUSIC. 


The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte, to which is 
prefixed a Dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, including an 
Account of the Old Melodies of Ireland. By Epwarp BuntIinc. 

“ My greatest difficulty will be with Ireland,” said Sir Ronenr Peet, 
when he speculated on the prospects and duties of that Administration 
which came to so speedy an end; and the historian, the antiquarian, 
the musician, may adopt his words, and say “my greatest difficulty is 
with Ireland.” The architectural remains of England are illustrated by 
written history ; we have the persons, dress, and habits of those by 
whom they were erected described in the words of our Roman con- 
querors: but in the remote history of Ireland fiction is so interwoven 
with truth, and so large a superstructure has imagination erected on the 
basis of fact, that the difficulty of sifting and separating the one from 
the other exists in despite of the labours of historians past and present. 

That Ireland enjoyed a certain degree of civilization at a very re- 
mote period, there can be no question. The structure of various build- 
ings, so old that their age and often their use can only be conjectured, 
sufficiently attests this fact. Whether in any scientific knowledge of 
music the Irish outstript their Anglo-Saxon neighbours, or at what 
earlier period they knew and cultivated the use of the harp, we have no 
Satisfactory evidence to prove. That both nations at this period knew 
and cultivated this instrument, is a fact which rests on historic testi- 
mony. 
clear, which not only states it in general terms, but mentions “ the in- 
tricate, rapid, and crisp” manner of playing practised by the harpers of 
that country; while “Bepr, after delineating the Anglo-Saxon harp, 
thus minutely describes the method of tuning it. “ Sicut peritus citha- 
reeda chordas plures tendens in cithara, temperat eas acumine et gravi- 
tate tali, ut superiores inferioribus conveniant in melodia, quedam 
semitonii, quedam unius toni, quedam duorum tonorwm differantiam 
gerentes, alice vero diatessaron, alie diapente vel etiam diapason con- 
sonantiam reddentes.” 

Here then is sufficient proof that both nations must have possessed 
some knowledge of harmony. A single human voice, or its counter- 
feit, a pipe, can reach no further than melody ; but the existence of the 
harp implies the combination of musical sounds, as well as some sys- 
tematic arrangement of the scale upon its strings. This inference 
follows of necessity from the historic fact; but to what extent, how 
early, and in what manner the priuciples of harmonic combination were 
reduced to practice, we can only guess. 

No man living has studied the music of Ireland with the same 
zeal, knowledge, and perseverance, as Mr. Buntine; and whatever he 
produces in relation to this subject is characterized by these qualities, 
His ardour in his favourite pursuit is thus expressed— 

“ The hope of being thus enabled, by reviving the national music, to place 
himself in the same rank with those worthy Irishmen whose labours have from 
time to time sustained the reputation of the country for a native literature, 
had, the editor admits, no inconsiderable share in determining him on making 








the study and preservation of our Irish melodies the main business of his long | 





life ; and, he is free to confess, the same hope stillanimates him in giving these, 
the last of his labours, to the public. But what at first incited him to the pur- 
suit, and what has chiefly kept alive the ardour with which, for nearly 
fifty years, he has prosecuted it, was and is a strong innate love of these de- 
lightful strains for their own sake,—a love for them which neither experience of 
the best music of other countries, nor the control of a vitiated public taste, nor 
the influence of advancing years, has ever been able to alter or diminish.” 

Another inducement to Mr. Bunrine to have a last, and, as far as he 
could render it, complete record of Irish melody, was the extinction of 
the race of Irish harpers, by whom their old national airs with their 
traditionary style of performance was preserved, and who continued to 
the last to enrich the existing collection with original melodies. At 
the great meeting of the harpers at Belfast in 1792, many of these 
venerable minstrels were present; among them Artruur O'NeILe, of 
whom Mr. Buntinac says—* All that the genius of later poets and 
romance-writers has feigned of the wandering minstrel, was realized in 
this man”; but “all these,” he adds, “ are now gone for ever.” 

Of those collections of Irish melodies which were given to the world 
under the joint editorship of Moore and Srevenson, Mr. Buntina 
thus confirms the suspicion we have always entertained—* Sir John 
Stevenson’s supposed emendations of the Irish melodies obtained the 
favour of the extended auditory to whom they were presented, from the 
excellence of Moore’s accompanying poetry.” And “in the second 
collection,” he says, ‘more violence was done to the melodie: 
the arranger has adapted than in the first.” The truth is, that Srr- 
VE a 














‘SON has no conception of any musical attribute beyond prettiness ; 
a tame insipidity pervades his most approved compositions; and any 
thing really bold, original, or striking, he would carefully weed cut of 
the airs he undertook to arrange. 

The collection is divided into—1. Ancient Irish Airs; 
which date from about the period of the Reformation ; 
Irish Melodies. Of the first class, Mr. Bunrinc says— 

“ Satisfied that the airs of the first all of very great antiquity, th 
editor has taken pains to examine and analyze their structure; and the resu 
has been, that in them he can trace a characteristic style, which prevails mor¢ 
or less throughout all genuine Irish music, and constitutes the true 
which to distinguish our native melodies from those of all other cour 
is by the prevalence of this peculiar character that we become satisfied both of the 
antiquity and genuineness of a numerous class of airs, where the names of the 
composers, as is frequently the case, happen to be unknown. And here it may 
be necessary to observe, that, judging from the words now sung to many of 
these antique melodies, we might be disposed at first to refer them to compara- 
tively modern times; but it will be found, that in every instance where this 
difficulty at first sight presents itself, the genius of the tune and that of 
the words are altogether dissimilar; the most tenderly plaintive airs being 
often associated with mean or grotesque verses, which manifestly could 
never have had their origin in the same tastes or habits that prompted their 
respective melodies. Such verses have been composed, and are composed 
to this day, ad infinitum, by persons of an ordinary vein of humour, through all 
parts of Ireland ; but neither in Ireland nor elsewhere has any one been found 
for the last hundred and fifty years, and more, able to produce a single 
strain of music at all comparable to the airs with which these unpolished lyrics 
are associated. The ablest composers of the present day are disappointed in 
the attempt to catch their style, aud invariably meet the fate of Geminiani 
when he endeavoured to compose a second part to * The Broom of Cowden- 
knowes.’ Tunes so unapproachably unique, so cminently graceful, so unlike 
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As to the Irish, the evidence of Grratpus CAMBRENsIs is | 
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i} 


| tion of sounds being the subj 


any other music of the nations around us,—for even in Giraldus’s time th 

Irish music was ‘not slow and solemn, as in the instruments of Britain, ie 
cheerful, and ending in a sweet concord of sounds,”—can never with any show 
of reason be attributed to composers living in times of civil discord and dajj 

peril, in penury and comparative barbarism. They bear the impress of better 
days, when the native nobles of the country cultivated music as a part of edy. 
cation; aud, amid the wreck of our national history, are, perhaps, the mogt 
faithful evidences we have still remaining of the mental cultivation and refing. 
ment of our ancestors.” 

The most important part of his work Mr. Bunrine has discharged, 
we have no doubt, with equal fidelity and zeal. The faithfulness with 
which he has reduced to notation the airs he has collected, we haye 
reason to think, has only been equalled by his diligence in obtainin 
them. ‘ His acquaintance with the humours and dispositions of the 
people has enabled him to preserve with a fidelity unattainable by 
stranger, the pure, racy, old style and sentiment of every air in his eo}. 
lection.” There is, however, another portion of his duty in which we 
cannot regard him as being equally sueccessful—we mean the arrange. 
ment of the melodies thus collected. Simple melody is the produce of 
every soil and every age; and if the marks of date and country were 
legibly impressed on every air, the controversies which in many cases 
have existed as to its origin would be settled at once, or rather would 
never have existed. But it is harmony which emphatically marks the 


| date and discloses the character of any composition; for the combina. 


»ct of rules partly founded in nature, 
but partly, also, artificial, is subject to modifications and changes, 
Transitions, now regarded as barbarous and uncouth, were used without 
scruple by the greatest writers of old times, while harmonies at which 
they would have stood aghast are now in every-day use. If, therefore, 
to an ancient air is given a modern accompaniment, its character jg 
thereby lost. The “ human face divine” preserves its identity of cha- 
racter in different countries from age to age; but it is the flowing and 
ample wig, the hair powdered and rolled up in curls, or the unpowdered 
crop, that marks the dates of Cuarves the Second, GreorcE the Third, or 
Vicroris. It is difficult for a composer to live in imagination in past 
times, and to reject all the modern forms of harmony which present 
themselves to his notice ; but in dealing with old melodies, he should at 
least aim to do so, and not disfigure them by additions which destroy 
their identity. Take, for example, the Air No. VI, (page 3.) Canit 
be imagined that the liberal use of the chord of the 9th, so characteristic 
of the present Italian school, was employed by the old harpers who ae- 
companied it ? 
On this point alone we are at issue with Mr. Buntinc: for all else 
that he has done to rescue the beautiful melodies of his country from 
oblivion, and to preserve them in their pure and genuine freshness, we 
cordially thank him. 












BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

ust., at the Tower, the Lady Emiry Seymour, of a daughter, 

it Tunbridge Wells, the Lady Saran Tayror, of a son. 

at Little Camden House, Kensington, Lady Witvock, of a son. 

On the 1 , at Downshire Will, Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Bur er, of a son, 

On the 18th , at King’s Bromley Manor, the Hou. Mrs. Newron Lane, of a sou. 

On the 18th inst., in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the Baronness pe Cerro, of a son, 

On the 23d of April, at Simlah, Himalaya Mountains, the Lady of Lieut. Capri, 

ive Infantry, of a son. 

at Roe Park, Ireland, the Lady of E. Macnacuren, Esq., of a 
















, at Gayton, the Lady of Hierorp Burr, Esq., M.P., of a son and 


i inst., at Woburn, the Lady of the Rev. W. M. Du Pre, of a daughter. 

t at Cliester Square, the Lady of W. J. Evays, Esq., M.D., of a son. 

he [8th inst., at Chart Lodge, Keut, the Lady of Witttam Join Monson, Esqy 

of twin daughters. 
On the 9th inst., a 

of a son. 
On the 

Rosrnson, Bart., 


t Spennithorne Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Roperr Puveise, 


» 4th inst., at Cranford Hall, Northamptonshire, the Lady of Sir Georor 
of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
2lst inst., at Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, the Rey. 
ae Mi 












we ‘ r I , the eldest daughter of the Bishop of Carlisle. 

On t ub Fa r Place, Berk.., according to the Rites of the Catholic 
Chureh WARLES Depinceetp, Esq ,second son of the late Sir Richard Bedinefeld, 
Bart., of Oxbrough Lall, Norfolk, to Acnrs, daughter of the late Christopher Water 





lands, York. 

at Bedworth Church, Warwickshire, J. BrapsHawe IsHerwood, 
of Marp! 1d Wyberslegh Halls, Chester, and Vradshawe Hall, Lancaster, t0 
Mary Exren, secoud daughter of the Rey. Henry Beliairs, Rector of Bedworth, and 
Vicar of Hunsingere, York, 

Ou the Zist inst.,at Mortlake, Samuen Beacucrorr, Esq., of Cadogan Place, t0 
SLIZABETH Acw second daughter of Sir Francis M. Ommanney, and widow d 






ton, Esq., of W 
On the 22d i 














St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, Toomas Hexry Macsay, Esq. 
, f Upper Harley Street, to Evizanerra, eldest daughter of 
hoir Lodge, Chelteuham. 
. M. Praep, Esq., to Ex 
., of Boguor, Sussex. 

s Srerpnen Hopson, M.A., of Merton College, 
icon of Stafford, to Evizazern Doreen, second 
Hou. East India Company's Chap 












sono. Spen 
the Hon, A 


Ou the 1 tuo Couruurst, eldest 
















RATIA, eldest daughter of Captain Slade, Roy al Navy. 
, hear Nottingham, the Rev. James R. Hoipen, Ret 
vy, only danghter of Thomas Moore, Esq. of Rudding- 












shbourne Church, Derbyshire, the Rev. Winntam N. Hoore, 
r of Sir Matthew Blakision, Bart., of Saudybrooke IIall, in 


DEATHS, 
Is, Sir George Pocock, Bart. 
ly falling from a steam-boat into the river, Eowsa? 
vy, eldest son of Edward St. John Mildmay, Esq., Bishop's 


On the 194 
Oa the 16th 
Wnueathey Sr. 
1, Essex, i 











Joun Minos 
his iSth year. 
i Strect, Grosvenor Square, Lieutenaut-Colonel CarrioHay, 












isbury Place, Mary Nein., Widow of the late Rev. Ale 
D.D., Minister of the Scots Secession Church, Well Street, in her 80t4 








20th iust., at Cambridge, Mary, Relict of the Rev. John Raymond, lite 
Vicar of Wimbish, Ss 

Ou the 8th of May, of Cape Coast, on his voyage to England, Captain Witt 
Hunrer, commander of the schooner Ghika. 

Oa the 28th ult., at sea, on board the ship Thames, on her passa 
London, Mrs. M Dovernr, Wite of Wilkam C. M’ Dougall, Esq., her Maj 
Advocate-General of Jamaica. ‘ 
On the 9th inst. at the residence of her son-in-law, Robert Dickson, Es 
Coplow Hill, near Glasgow, Mrs. Irving, mother of the late Revereud Edward I 
in her 76th year. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. aes CURRENT. 


Tuesday, July21. BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















































































FARTMERSHIPS DISAOLY SD. fade Monday. Tuesday.|Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
shillips and Mauby, Castle Street, Holborn, law-stationers—Anderso i Wodg- | | 
. C isle, fone artes and Co. Blackburn, machine-maker s far as re- Cent. Consols ...cccscc 91t | 91g } O18 } O91 | = | 91g 
pe LR \ilton— Millership and Co. Bilston, coal-masters; as far as regards R. Plant or Account.....e..0-++| 92k | 92 | 92 925 | 917 
_ y and Levason, Leamington Priors, surgeon-dentists—J } . Gee, Stock- | 3 per Cents. Reduced........ 924 | 92 92 | 924 924 | 92 
—e oe Ira ner and R. Badger. Shipton-upon-Stour, grocers Allin and Barlow, 3 per Cents. Reduced . 100; | 1005 160s | 100} 1003 100! 
Poke i T a, engravers— Barlow and : liis, Sheiton, engravers—Miller New 3t per Cents. ... ; ; Pas ; | 994 | “994 994 | 993 994 993 
Huuter, Preston, land surveyors — Vanghats and Toms, Great —— Devor Long Annuities... ..c..0+0see} 133 | P | “133 133 | pe 132 
glove- manufacturers— Harrison and Waterhouse Liverpool, Mad dace’ Dysadhs | Bank Stock, 7 percent. ...+-. — | | 1744 | 17 fe 175 
Dudley and Co. Wins ford, Cheshire, proprietors of salt-works; as far_as regan j India Stock 10} ...... TOKE 254 | 955 eae pepe 255 
Dud ley—Russell and Co. Gu ter Lane, warehousemen— Brooks and He ] er juni nior, | Es d. p.diem..| 28 pm. ie ae | 27 | 7 24 
Old Bond = auetioneers— wana u ms Jes sus, Glasgow, manufacture? as } | India »3 percent. .....} Spm. 4 pm. | 2 4 {— 2 
»yards J. Robertsou. NSOLVENTS. = | CE ee ee ees 
“| Sorc *KFALL, SAMUEL, Newcestle-upon-1 yue, draper, July 20. | 0 RE SIGN FUNDS. 
Tuompson, CHARLES, Sheffield, printer, July 20. : ae nar : ) — we 
BANKR : | (Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Brew, Freverics, Bri istol, innkeeper, to surrender Mr. | Alal 1 (Ste g se 5p so Ditto (Deferred).....5p. Ct. — 
Crosby. Bristol ; and Me . Bicknell and Co. Ling a Ark : (1863)........6 — — Dittu....-. cavecse = 2 am 
Brine, Rowert, Hart mat Crutchedtria oli Austrian. .... seeceere DD — Ill | Ditto (Deferred) .-..6 _ os 
tors. Barker and Rose, Mark ne; officia . | r -- ay Michigan .. oe 
08 amen, Witam Rouru, Kingstou-npon Hull -- 793 Mississippi (Ste ling) a 
tors, Messrs. Wells, Kingston-upou Hull; ( _ 18} Neapolitan.. <a 
‘pwarns, JAMES, Bristol, provision-merel r — 37 } New York (185: 
White and Whitmor 3edford Row ; and Me ssYs | — 40 || Ohio .. 
Furey, THomas, Upper Clapton, grocer, Aug. ul | Lay no | 
- era | 





Tokenhouse Yard; offici: il assignee, Mr : 
i Portuguese .. 
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Howarrn, Davip, ad Co. Rochdale, ii . ), Sept } 
Hampson, Manchester; and Messrs. Adlingt * Bedtinl Row, : i al Ditto ~_ ye 35) ar 
Isaacs, Isaac, ( Chatham, army- clothier, 2 : solicit r, Mr. Spyer, Broad Fre MC ee eeeeceree eee 87t | Ditto (New)... 
Street Buildings; official assi; ‘e, Mr. Cannan, Ad | Ditto....... <cuiaiaey = — |} Russian .....cc.cee 
James, Warrer, Llangattock, Brecons! Ang. 5, Sept. 1: Indiana (Ste ee -- Spanish ... es 
solicitors, Mr_ Leman, B stol; and Messrs Bl ra ineoln s Tun Fields, | Ilinei seegedesacuy? ~~ : Ditto (P. assive)cce.e. 
Ronson, Writtam, Kirton-iu-Lindsey, scrivener pt. 1; soliciors, Mr. | RY i avce — —-- Ditto (Deferred) .. 
Rhodes, Market Rasen: and Messrs. Dyneley and J | in (Ste -_- 904 South Carolina, 
Tuomas, Epwarp, Aldermanbury, tail. r, Jul y 28, Sept. 1]: sol rs, Mr. I ns, | oe yas = 83 Tennessee . 
Lincoln's Tun Fields; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basingha!! at, h Mts (s - — Unite 
DIVIDENDS. . = ae Vir 
Aug. ee, Wells, Somersetshire, dra Aug. 12, Colem un, Leicester, iron- { — i aaee oe a ae 
founder—Aug. 27, Blackstock, Manchester, evtton-cloth-manufacturer—Aug. 13, { SHARE 
Nicholls and Groves, Stamfor 1, saceisiad, taal | (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
CERTIFIC4 - ; ! Mines— Janks— 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown t the contrary, on er before August 11. | Rolarigin oc oe dake 37} Australasian ........00+0c0+-[O2$ex.d. 
Knighton, Bristol, builder—R. and J. Pearson, Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, cotton- | Brazilian Imperi ul. 20 | sritish North American d 37 
manufacturers—Ate herley, Whitchu » mereer—Hillier, Montagn Place, Russel! | Ditto (St. John del I on a | Calenial 2c. ..cneanl 37+ 
Square, apothecary —Westwood, Birmingham, guu é ik er Williams, Br stol, hip- | British Iron..... dome! Hibernian .. anes Sane 
builder—Freeth, Birmiugh: im, iroumonger—Phipp, So mpton Row, bookseller- | ‘ c ane Loudon and Ww estratnster F 24} 
Youens, Ludgate Hill, grocer—Fu-se lH, Bait nsborou igh, Somersetshire, tanuer. j — London Joint Stock........e.) —— 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIO | — | National of Ireland ......... 13 
Epoar, Ronert, Glasgow, manufacturer, July ov | | National Provincial. -| — 
Ricuaarps, James, Glasgow, gun-mauutacturer, gy. 21, 144 | Provincial of Irel: Jj 
Sess — } Union of Australia .....cccee 30} 
101 | Union of London,.....++...+.|agex. d. 
Friday, a 24, erpool : — |} Docks— waar js: 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. \ F pate and Bright 27% | East and West India...+.«.+-|l02}ex.d 
A. and W, Beaver, Mill Wall, Poplar mast-mi kers—Sp rtin, Laun- London and Blae 213 London. ..e.ee-eeesseeeseeee [684 ex.d 
ceston, grocers—J. and T. Dentier- isely, Yorkshire, se - Betteson London and Greenwich .....6) —— | St. Katherine ....cc.cceece. [Ot Cad 
and Lewis, Bath, mal hae J.and E. Clay, Huddersfield, vy and Pit- | Lond ! 1 Bi rmingham.....! Isl Miscellaneous— | 
ney, Blandford Forum, Dors tshire qroufounde rs—Taylor and Sons. Batle y, Yorksh Loi { n and Sonth-Western ... 53 | Australian Agricultural. — 
woollen-cloth-mannfacturers; as far as regards J. W. Taylor—James ies Hughes, Li ndéon ani Croydon ....6+ 2 | Bi oe American Land, a 
Brecon, slate-merehants—Yarker and Postlethw , Oo aaneashire, atlornic rester and Leeds.... pee Canat 
Harris and Wilton, Bradford, Wiltshire, eurriers d Co. Birmingham, Mid uid Counties ..... — | Generi ms Ste am 4 “26 
rs—Sands and Co. Liverpool; as faras regards C “Turner ~Butler and Grindley, North Midland . 90 | South Australian ...... 20exd. 
i South Eastern and Dover areca St | Van Die men’s Land.....ccee —_ 


itchurch, Shropshire, porter-dvalers— Newsom and Scotson, Liverpool, wool 
—Berriman and Cross, Rotherhithe Wall, ship-chandlers—Chippert i 
Leadenhali Street, tea-dealers— Moores and Son, Farringdon $8 
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Faleoner and Co. Manchester, peper-manuiactu Mell | Gold, Foreign in Bars.....peroz. 31. 178. 9d. 

cottou-spiuners—Fisken and Co. Glasgow, silk-mer Old Spanisi’ or Pillar Doliars ou 0 
INSOLN Mexican urs ( a ep 
‘ ap | Silver in Bar . 0 5 ( 





Haxrer, Burn, Bishop Wearmouth, Durhar 





| nie acta Cie: July 24th, 

| Our art vals of Grain in general have been moderate during the week, and the 
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( i r nd 
Audrew’s C vurt, Th born; officia 





Barrett, Witttam, Newcastle Place 
3, S : solicitors, Messrs. Poutif 
Mr. Clark. Basinghall Stre¢ 
on, Roserr Feveraut, Liverpool, marble-mason, Aug.5, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
fallahy, Liverpool; and Mr. Che.ter, Staple In n. | 
ee Wirt im Wann, Stoke-upon-Tr t t rer, Ang. 14, Sept. 4: 
solicitors, Mr. Harding, Burslem; and Mr 

Buckiand, Wititam, Bremilham, Wilts! 
Chabb, Malmesbury; and Mr. Lambert, Gray's lau. 
ceRS, FREDERICK Fraser, Manches distiller, 
Bartlett aud Co.; official assignee, ¥ ! 









Wheat Trade continues firm, though without much activity in the sales to-rlay. The 
duty upon Foreig rday receded , being now 16s. 8d.; but this is vot sufficient 
ction to induce } fers to relea darley sells at rather improved prices; and 
ius and Peas being both very scarce, obtain about Is. per quarter more mouey. 
zane, We have had only moderate supplies of Oats, Euglish and Foreign; and, though there 
, tanner, Aug. 4, Sept. 4: solicitors, Mr. is no gre f business duing, Mon lay es are firmly supported; indeed, in 
some instances, rather more money is given. 
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Ci Samver, Rosemary Lane, licensed-victuall 

citors, Wood ; , Corbet Cou I . Whitmore, 
Corey, Ricuarp, G louce : solicitors 
and Whitn wore, Bedford Ban 3; an 
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Ixrsox, Bensamty, Batley, Yorks! Aug. 3, Sept. 4: solici- | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
tors, Mr. Walker, Furvival's Int : , | : For the preszot Week. 
Irnveent, Parrick junior, Birt 1, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. | 1.1 Wh . 8d {Rye .. os 153,64, 
ain 4 | Beans. 20 





Stafford, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
Jonson, Tuomas, Love Lane, 
Hatton Garden ; 


9 Peas ., 





: solicitur, Mr. Steele, 
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official assi eet. 3 
lanf : solicitors, Mr. Nash, | t. 
plicitors, Mr. Nash, | 4, per sack 55%. to 65s | BUTTER—Dest Fresh, 13s.6d. per doz. 
oe See exer Lee so 3 we SS OT C «rlow, Ol. Os. to 01, Os. per cwt. 
il Jag maltsters, July 28, Sept. | Easex an i oard ship ... 4: | Small New, per ewt, 53s. to 60s. 
4: t srs. Matthew t; and Mr. Topham, Middle- | N cand s 5 Cheshire, ... ssesccve f 
ham, ¥ } BRAN .. a per quarter 
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Austin and Hobson, vy's Inn; M 1 Rolling | a eaten a 
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IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the 
CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TOKIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the INTERIOR OF 
THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE, at Florence, with 
all the effects of light and shade, frem Noon till Mid- 
night. Open from Ten till Five. 

N The Picture of Santa Croce will shortly be 
removed, and replaced by a Subject of Great Interest. 
FFNHE DAGUERREOTYPE; or mode of 

fixing, by a self-acting process, the trausieut 
images showu in the Camera Ob-cura. This wonderful 
inveution is protected in this country by Letters Patent, 
and particularly honoured by her Majesty's patronage. 
A large collection of Specimens obtained by the Daguer- 
reotype is exhibited for Sale by Messrs. Crauper and 
Hoveurton, 89, High Holborn, at their Warehouses for 
French G'ass Shades, Shect, Crown. and Painted Wiodow 
Glass. The Specimens consist of Views of Loudon, 
Paris, Rome, Naples, aud other Cities; Portraits from 
Life, Figures from the Living Models, &c. also Micro- 
scopic Objects immeusely maguified. 








SHORT TRIP BY THE GREAT 

WESTERN RAILWAY.—Parties desirous of 
a Little Recreation will find it a Pleasant Excursion to 
the PRETTY VILLAGE OF HANWELL. 
The WHARNCLIFFE VIADUCT TAVERN, (W. J. 
Cocxeri.i,) patrouized by the Company, and within 
two minutes’ walk of the Station, is delightfully situate 
near to, and commands Extensive Views of the County 
Asylum, the Trains rolling along the Railway, its Superb 
Viaduct, and the adjacent Country, &c. The Accom- 
modation will be found Excellent, and the Charges 
Moderate. Good Fishing in the Neighbourhood. ..B. 
The Trains return from Hanwell as late as 10 o'clock 
every night. Fares 1s. and 2s. 


TEAM to INDIA.—For the CAPE, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, will 
leave Engiaud on the Ist September next, the new ‘and 
splendid Steam-ship, INDIA, ——, Commander; of 
1,200 tons burden, and 400 borse power. This magnifi- 
cent vessel will accommodate Passengers in a style and 
comfort superior to any conveyance that has been hitherto 
offered to the public. For Freight or Passage, apply to 
James Baxver and Co. 64, Cornhill. 
TEAM TO DUNDEE TWICE A 
REK.—The LONDON, DUNDEE, & PERTH. 
The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam - 
ships are ivspected hy competent persons every voyage, 























and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap 
ping, as under:—THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kino, Wed 


nesday, 29th July, at 12 Noon—THE PERTH, Capt. 
Spink, Saturday, Ist August, at 12 night—THE 
DON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 5th August, at 2 After- 
noon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hlore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 1 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Whart 
Wapping. Evrzaseru Horr, Ageut and Whartivger, 


RITISH AND AUSTRALASIAN 
BANK, 55, Moorgate Street, London.-- Notice to 
parties wishing to effect Remittances of Money to 
Australia or Van Diemen’s Land.— BILLS and LET- 
TERS of CREDIT will be granted by the Directors of 
this Bauk, until further notice, upon Sydney and Vort 
Philip in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and Laun- 
ceston in Van Diemen’s Land, at the rate of 1022. 10s. 
for every sum of 1002. paid at this oflice.—June 12. 


RECHTHEIUM CLUB, 
Or, AUXILIARY ATHEN.EUM. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of this Association, 
held at the Temporary Offices of the Club, 6, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, on Frrpay, 24th Day of Jury 1840, 

Sir Joun Dean Paur, Bart. in the Chair, 

It was Resolved, that the Committee having elected 
One Hundred Members from the List of Candidates, do 
meet again on Tuurspay the 6th Day of Avoust nest, at 
One o Clock precisely, to proceed to the ELECTION 
of the SECOND HUNDRED MEMBERS, and other 
business of the Club. Noblemen and Geatlemen desir- 
ous of joining this association are requested to send in 
their applications, immediately, to the Secretary, H. PE. 
Parne, Esq. to whom all other communications respect- 
ing this Club must be addressed. 


ONDON LIBRAR Y— 
Commirrer, 

C. Baller jun. Esq. M.P. Lord Lyttelton 

Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bt. M.P. | K. Macaulay, Esq. 

The Earl of Clarendon H. Malden, Esq. 

G. L. Craik, Esq. G. Mayer, Esq. 

Lord Eliot, M.P. Rev. H. H. Milman 

W. Empson. Esq. R. M. Milnes, Esq. M.P. 

E. M. Fitzgerald, Esq. Lord Monteagle 

J. Forster, Esq. Hon. C. G. Noel. M.P. 

W. B. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. | P. Pusey, Esq. M.P. 

A. Helps, Esq. J. Spedding, Esq. 

T. H. Key, Esq. Mr. Serg. Talfourd, M.P. 

G. C. Lewis, Esq. G. 8. Veuables, Esq. 

T. H. Lister, Esq. W. Wilshere, Esq. M.P. 
Honorary Secretaries } get ie 

The Library will contain books iu all departments of 
literature and philosophy, aud in all languages. Its 
chief distinguishing feature will be the privilege enjoyed 
by subscribers of haviug books at their homes, both in 
Londou «and in the Country. 

The instance of the University Library at Cambridge, 
amply demonstrates the practicability of a plan, in which 
books are allowed to be taken out from a library, without 
any restriction as to the distance to which they are 
taken, further than that involved in the necessity of 
returning them on certain stated days in the year. 

The Terms of Subscription for the tir-t 500 Subseribers 
are 5/. evtrance-money, and 2/. annually; the Annual 
Subscriptions being at any time commatable for a pay- 
ment of 20/. For all Subscribers after the first 500 the 
entrauce-payment will be higher. 

All persons wishing to become Subscribers, are re- 
quested to send in their Names without delay to the 
Honorary Secretaries, at the Office of the London Li- 
brary, 450 A, West Strand, where all information can 
also be had daily, between the hours of 10 aud 5. All 
letters should be prepaid. 

By Order of the Committee, 
ees, { Honorary Secretaries, 
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THE BRIXTON LODGE ESTA- 


BLISHMVENT, for the Board and Education of 


Young Gentlemen, will be REOPENED on Tuurspay, 
the 30th Jury. Prospectuses may be obtained on 
application at the Lodge ; or by letter, addressed Mr. 
Suenstone, Brixtou Lodge, Brixton, Surry. 


HARGROVE HOUSE 
COLLEGIATE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Near CHELTENHAM. 
PRINcrIPAL, 
Mr. Joseru Guy, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Author of the ‘ English School Grammar,”’ &c. 

As Mr. Guy's plan of teaching and liberal treatment 
of his pupils have given universal satis‘action to those 
parents who, for the last ten years, have delegated to 
him the important trust, he now, on his removal from 
Worcester to more extevsive premises, with confidence 
mikes his E-tablisimeut known to Families in Chelten- 
ham; and also to those residing in distant parts of the 
Kinedom, who, from the increased facilities of travel- 
ling, may wish to commit to him the training of their 
sons for the Universities or Commercial pursuits. 

Terms—For the whole expense, including books, wash- 
ing, &e. Sl. per quarter, if under ten years of age; 
thence to thiricen, 9/. per quarter; and above thirteen, 
10/. ; to be paid in advance, No Extias, except the 
modern languages, accomplishments, and actual dis- 
bursements. No notice of quitting required. 

Chargrove House, Shurdingtou, is situated two m 
from the central part of Chelteuham; and in one of 
most healthful spots iu the neighbourh od. Attached is 
a play-ground of three acres. 

Prospectuses of particulars, with the time of opening, 
may be obtained by addressing a letter, pre-paid, to Mr. 
Gvy, as above. 

Ly eben PROGRESS.—A Lady and 
. Gentleman are desirous that their Children 
should receive a highly intellectual aud moral education, 
without the slightest admixture of theological tenets. 
Iu no school have they beeu able to tind the dignity of 
moral feeling or the range of intellectual acquirement 
which they deem essential, still less the desired exemp- 
tion; whilst for the attainmeut of the ob‘ects sought the 
arrangements of a private family do not afford sufficient 
scope; the Advertisers will therefore be glad that a 
few select children should be educated with their own. 
The locality chosen is the neighbourhood of London, at 
a sufficient distance to obtain pure air and retirement, 
but near enough to have the advantages of instraction 
from the best masters and access to works of art. As 
part of the family in questiou are very young, the 
arrangements may be made to comprehend children 
under eight years of age—a period of life the mos 
portant and the most neglee ed. Letters to be addressec 
X. L. care of Mr. Brooxs, 421, Oxford Street, Loudon. 
MERICANS VISITING LONDON. 
_. CHARLES STEWART, TAILOR, 53, North 
Side St. Paul's Churehyard, Loudon. 

Cuaries Stewart, in submitting his establishmeut to 
the notice of the public, assures those gentlemen who 
have not favoured him with a trial, that he loys 
first-rate talent, uses none but the best materi: th 
that constant, personal attention so highly important to 
give general satisfaction. 

C. Stewart begs to return his sincere thanks for the 
very liberal support he has received siuce his commence- 
meat, and having obtained au ex'ensive connexion among 
American citizens, he avails himself of the present opp 
tunity to express his gra'efulacknowledgmentof the same. 
Dress Coats, of the best Saxouy Woaded Cloths. .£3 15 
Frock Coats. lined with Silk....... ....scee-.e- 40 

Cuartes Srewarr, 58, St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 
ey The advantages the Prometheaus possess over all 
other instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
aud durability, as neither time vor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a smail 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing abouta quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompas-ed by a composi 
tion of the Chlorate of Potash. enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the Jatter will burn sufficiently long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
i ut to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
y ave rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 


the Manufactory, 201, Strand, 
M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
4 PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSII, made on the 
most scientific principle, and patronized by the most 
emineit of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
will clean in the most effectual aud extraordinary manuer. 
Metealie’s Tooth Brushes are tamous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth, 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleaus ina third part 
of the usual time, aud is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A uewly-inveuted Brush for cleaning velvet with 
quick aud satisfactory effeet. The mach approved 
Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, and 
Horse-lair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new aud lerge importation of fine ‘Turkey Sponge; 
and Combs of all descriptions, at Mercarre’s only 
establishment, 130 D, Oxford Street, nearly opposite 
Hanover Square. 
R OWLANDS KALYDOR 
ay protects the Face and Skin from the banefal effects 
of the Sun and Dast—as Suuburns, Tan, Parched Lips, 
Freckles, Harsh and Rough Skin, and an Unpleasaut 
Heat of the Face ; it also completely eradicates Pimples, 
Spots, Redne-s, and all Cutaneous Eruptions ; trans'orms 
even the most Sallow Complesion into Radiant White- 
ness, imparts a beautiful Juvenile Bloom, aud renders 
the Skin delicately Clear and Soft. In cases of Stings 
of Insects, Xe. it immediately allays the mest Violent 
luflammations, aud renders the Skin delightfully Cool 
and Refieshing. Alter Bathing it protects the Skin from 
the in urious effects of salt water. Gentlemeu will find 
it allay the smarting pain alter Shaving, and make the 
skin smucth aud pleasaut. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per 
bottle, duty incladed, Observe—The Name aud Address 
of the Proprietors, A. Row1anp aud Son, 20, Haittou 
Garden, Loudon is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
which is pasted on the Cork, also printed in Red on the 
Wrapper in which each bottle is enclosed. Ask for 
** Rowlands’ Kalydor.”’ 
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| Tents, Ranges, Fenders, Standing Vices, 
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Lo Office of Ordnance, 16th Jul 1 
HE Principal Officers of her Majest? 

Orduance do hereby give Notice that they ys 
Sell by Public Auction, at the Tower, on Tavrspey ys 

» Aveust next, at Eleven o’ Clock in the forenoon’ 
cisely, Sundry Lots of Old Stores; consisting of Acco » 
ments, Bunting, Clothing, Great-couts, Bedding oo 
bags, Bedsteads. Armour, Drums, Bugles, Trea 
‘ Tools of vari. 
ous descriptions, Old Tron and Steel, and varions oth 
articles. The whole ef which may be viewed at ri 
Tower, as expressed in the Catalogues, Seven Days He 
vious to the Sale, (Sunday excepted,) from 10 ¢ Chek 
ti.l 4, upon application to the Principal Storekeeper’ 
Office at that place, where Catalogues of the Lots ual 
Couditions of the Sale will be delivered to those Persons 
who may apply for the same, —_ 

By order of the Board, 
R. Byuam, Secretary, 








SALE OF VELVET AND TAPESTRY CARPETS 
FROM THE CELEBRATED MANUFACTORY op 
AUBUSSON, AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, pyc. 
CADILLY. 

VfB HENRY ARTARIA, (from the 

1 late Mr. Harry Phillips, of New Koud Street,) 

begs respectiully to announce to the Nobility and Gentry 

that he has received instructions from the Proprietors of 
the magnificent assemblage of Aubusson Carpets, in 
consequence of the termination of the exhibition, ang 
their immediate return to Paris, to offer tor SALE by 

AUCTION, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; on Tugs. 

DAY NEXT, Juty 28, aud following day, at Two precisely 

the really unrivalled COLLECTION of PRIZE-PAT. 

TERN CARPETS, CURTAINS, aud RUGS, which 

attracted general atteirtion and admiration during the 

past season. These carpets, so well known for their 
extraordinary wear, are all composed after designs of the 
most celebrated French artists, iu every varicty of style, 
and for beautiful drawing, brillianey of colour. excel}. 
lence of workmauship, and perfection of ensemble, may 
justly be pronounced unique. They are adapted for the 
salon, the boudoir, the gallery, the ante-chamber, re. 
tiriug room, aud every purpose of domestic utility; and 
are more fully described in the Catalogues, which ma 
be procured at Mr. Arrarta’s Gallery, 26, St. James's 

Street; at the Egyptian Hall, | iceadilly; and of M, 

Fevitter Dumus, 37, Golden Square. Now on View 

until the Day of Sale. 
[ZRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET. BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1.000,000/. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS Company. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic aud com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
thateau be offered without compromising the safety of 
the Institution, 

lucreasing Rates of Preminm on anew and remarkable 
! for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
recut being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
than in any other Office. 
miums may be paidcither Annually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, ora limited numberof payments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily, at 20’ Clock, 

Age of the Assured iu every case admitted in the Policy, 


















































|Premium per Cent. per Aunimn payable during 
¢| Ist Five| 2d Five | 3d Five 4th Five! Remain- 
| Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. derot Life 
| ——— —— | 

SS ary di& s. di£ Ss. dJé 8. 4. 

11 41 510/11011)/116 9 2 3 8 
11 6 4122 2119 127 427 6 
}116 1:2 4 4/214 63 7 3/4 3 4 
1216 713 9 4/4 5 55 6 3613 7 





Perer Morstson, 


Resideut Director. 
i T INDIAN STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY. 

By way of the Mediterraneau, Egypt, and the Red Sea. 
To be Incorp-rated by Royal Charter. 
CAPITAL £800,000. 

Cuarrman—T. A. Curtis, Esq. 

Derury Cuarrmax—J. P. Lanxtys, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

James Mackillop, Esq. 
Jacob Montefiore, Esq. 
Captain Alexander Nairneé 
John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Henry C. Robarts, Esq. 
Alexander Rogers, Esq. 

R. Thurburn, Esq. 





John Bagshaw, Esq. 
Henry Gouger, Esq. 
Benjamin Hardiug, Esq. 
Captain A. Heuderson 
F. Hodgson, Esq. M.P 
Charles Kerr. Esq. 
Captain W. C. Lempricre 
William Litths, Esq. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
5 Johu Rae Reid, Bart. M.P. 
Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 

Sonrcrrors— Messrs. Freshifield aud Sons. 

Ban s— Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co. 
Secrerary—R. Macdonald Stephenson, Esq. 
NDENT OF STEAM-vesseLs--Captain J. Barber 
Temporary Office, 8, Tokeuhouse Yard, Bank. 

From detailed calculations which have been made on 
those data which experience has already furnished, the 
estimated outlay, charges, and revenues, are exhibited in 
the following abstract: 

OUTLAY. 
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Build and Fitting Seven Steam-ships, Cost 
of Scatious abroad, and Incidental Expenses. 600,000 





ANNUAL CHARGE. 
Wages, Coals, Victualling, Insurance, &c., 
Sinking Fund for Wear & Tear, and Renewal 
of Ships, and Charges of all kinds ......+.+ 239,000 












INCOME. 
gers, less Victualling and Land £ 
POTt ... cer ceeeeeeee Risitlepie sce 281,000 
consisting of light Parcels, 

Periodicals, Bullion, &e...... e .. 24,000 
305,000 
— 
Yielding a clear Annual Surplus of ....-. . £66,000 


or epwards of 11 per ceut. upon 600,000/. 

The Vessels will be couvsiructed of such tonnage aad 
power as to be applicable to the route by the Cape of 
Good Hope, in case of any interruption to that through 
Egypt. 

Fall Particulars, with Forms of Application, may 
obtained at the Temporary Office of the Compauy, 
Tokenhouse Yard, Bank, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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aoe ~ - 
Tue Mornine Heravp Orrice, 
24th July 1840. 

N consequence of the publi scarigetiy an 
Advertiseme nt by the respec table body of News- 
Jers, having reference to the late publication of a 

sacs Morning Paper, the Public are hereby informed, 
reg Publication of the MORNING HERALD is in- 
oe ably concluded at HALF-P ASTSEVENO CLOCK, 
peony on rare occasion, When very jate debates or fo- 





ALL THE WORLD’S 
DESIGN ON TITLE-PAG E. 
MELANCHOLY JAC i ES 




















. tay excusable. The evil 
reign arrivals make some de cee THE INFANT ....... 

lof by the Newsvet lers, is one which affects 2 np 
complained of by ivasmuch as in many iustances the THE SCHOOLBOY 
oe, of the MORNING HERALD, aud other Jour. THE LOVER... 
delivery Made subservient to the couvenicuce ef ove THE SOLDIER. 
Journal. {OBER , Pablish r. THE JUSTICE ..... 
Journa eee : THE PANTALOO 

EW — SETTLE MEN a.  e LAST SCENE OF ‘ii 
AUSTRALIND. é 

Uinder the WESTERN AUSTRALIAN COMPANYS Joux Vax Voonst, 















SHAKSPEARE. 


In a Few Days will be Published, in 4to. from Original Drawings on the Wood, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SEVEN AGES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


A STAGE.. 


’, Murreapy, R.A. 

C. R. Leste, R.A. 

J. ConsTaBiE, R.A. 

Sir Davip Wiki, R.A. 
.W. Couurnys, R.A. 

.A. E. Cuaton, R.A. 

A. Cooper, R.A. 

Sir A. W. Catucorr, R.A. 
-Epwrn LANbsEER, R.A. 
W. Hinron, R.A. 


Row. 





1, Paternoster 





PIRECTORS,. 





R SCOTT S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
In 2 thick vols. bound, together or separately, 


rE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


SIR WALTE 


Cyarmman—WILLIAM HUTT, Esq. M.P 
Dervry Coarruan—JOHN phate hy Esq. 
Jacob Monte fi re, Esq. 
G : 


7. H. Brooking, 






Esq. 
se 











oyry Buckle, J: 
pie Se Enderby, Esq. from tl Earliest Period ee the Close of the Re- 
James Irving, Esq. I bellion 17 contained in TaLes or A GRANDFATHER, 
Secaerary—Thomas John B By Sir W t See rr, Bart. 


Edinburgh; Wurrraker aud Co, 


Of whom may be had; 


rT Cavern, 


COMMISSIONER IN AUSTRALIA 
London. 


— Esq. F.R.S. 
















Messrs. Smith. Payne, and FE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
Ba wens } Messrs. Wright and Cx form in 98 Volumes, small S8vo. 198 En- 
Sraxprxa Counser—F ancis M’ Donnell, Es BS. 
Sonrerrors—Messrs. Few, Hamilton, and Fe . LIFE, by Mr. Locxuarr. 10 vols. 21 Engravings. 
The Company are bow d sing of allotments of Just Completed. Pi =< ai ne shod 9 : : ‘ 
and Town laud in their new Settlement of Austr: 2. W AVERLEY N¢ V ELS, 48 Vols. 96 Engravings. 
terms and particulars of which may be obtained on a 3. POETRY. 12 Vols. 25 Engravings. 











plication at the Company's House, No. 6, a With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various read- 
Terrace London. ings, and Editor's Notes, not to be found in any 
fecal ~ other Editious, 
MIGR A mi I N TO W EW W 4. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols. 56 Engravings. 


*,* Any odd Volur 








es to make up Sets. 


EALAND. 
The DIRECTORS the PL. YMOUTH COMPANY 


WORKS PUBLISHED by the SOCIETY FOR THE 
of NEW ZEALAND hereby give notice » that they are 


PROMOTION OF POPULAR INSTRUCTION. 


















vady to receive App! ations for a Free Passage to I Ree y = eae - ts 7 , 
the intended Settlement of New Plymouth, New a- \A. : ESSAY ON i HE EV ILS OF 
land, from Agricultural Laboure Shepherds oY 4 POPULAR IGNORANCI » By Jous Foster. 
Gardeners, Brickmakers, Mechavics, Handicrat feoth Thousand. Royal 8vo. Price Is. 6d. 


LIVES OF FELIX NEFF, JOHN F. OBERLIN, 
and BERNTARD OVERBERG. With Maps. 1s. 6d. 

LIFE GF LUTHER trom the Germau of Prizer, 
with au Introductory Essay by the Author of “ Natural 
Enthusiasm. With a Portrait. Price 3s. 

“An excellent piece of historical biography. 
spirit aud temper are admirable.’’—Spectator. 

In a Fortnight, 

BUCHANAN’S CILRISTIAN 
INDIA; (under the sanction of the 
with an Tutroductory Memoir and 
Rise and Progress of Christianity in India. 1s. 6d 


HUMBOLDT s TRAVELS in AMERICA; BARTH('s 


and Domestic Se rvauts, being Married 
ing 40 years oli Si 

care of near re! ative Si 
one or more adult Sisters, mot exc g in . 
the age of Thirty Years. Strict inquiry will be made as 
to qualifications and character, 

The Directors have appointed Captain Hew eRY ‘K ING, 
K.N. of Holsworthy, their priucipal Superintendent 
Agent in the Colony ; and will des spate h the first ex pedi 
tion of Emigraut:, under his charge, not later thaa th 
last week in October next. 

Further Particulars, and printed Forn 
may be obtained at the Company’s Of 





and not excecr 
tl 








The 





RESEARCHES IN 
+ Author's Family,) 


ypli c 


pation, 








Plymouth ; or of any of the Ageuts. | CHURCH HISTORY; and otl wi | follow. 
By Order of the scl } Pubished for the Socicty, 6, Amen Corner; 
Taomas Woon j Fiamirron, Aracis, aml Cu. eTruustes Row, London ; 
5, Octagon, Plymouth, 18th July 18 > and Wriesut and Ai 31 Bris tol. 











UBURBAN SECT IONS in » the NEW 
PLYMOUTH SETTLEMENT of NEW 
ZEALAND. 

The DIRECTORS of the PLYMOUTH COMPANY 
of NEW ZEALAND hereby give notice, that the whole 
of the Suburban Sections of Land which re off to 
the Public having been disposed of, a PUBLIC MEET- 
ING of the Purchasers or their Agents will be held at 
the Office of the Company, No, nouth, 
on Sarurpay, the 22d day of Avausr ? 

o' Clock precis ely, in the presence of the Dix ct rs, When 


HDINN TOCK’S CATECHISMS 

oor THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Copiously illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Weod-cuts. 
18mo. Price 9d. each, in stiff wrapper. 

The extensive these little works has proved 
their OE She utility as initiatory to all branches of 
Je i Their style has rendered them available by 
t! w youngest scholar, while at the same time adul's have 

erived equal advantage from them in commencing a 
se of any of the subjects treated of. 

Catechism has been carefully reédited, and were 
the names of the various editors to be they would 





sale of 


























the Priority of Choice will be decided by I. ot; the Di- given, 

rectors of the Pivmouth Company drawing on equal be { und to include those of men the most distinguished 

Terms with their Purchasers, for the Lots +e neg . ts | iu their various professions and pursuits. Every edition 

the Company and the Native Families is {uliy supervised, so as to comprise the latest 
The Balance of the Parchase-money a be paid to discov improvements. It is not too much to say 


that these little works have 
rendering clear to the dullest 


erent) . . »j yr ao 
the Seeretary, (or to Messrs. Wrigut and Co. in London, greatly aided the intellectual 








or the Devon and Cornwall Bankiny Company, at Ply. advance of the age, by r : : 
mouth. so that the Secretary may be advised thereot,) | C*Pae ity the elements of all branches of knowledge, ; 
on or before Wepxrspay, the 19th day of Aveusr Nexr, The follos tacks are the subjects treated of, each in-a 
in default whereof, the Purchaser will lose his separate Catechism. oe 
choice, and his Sections will be disposed of to ¢) Asriculture E Horticulture | 
| Algebra (Two ! arts) Hydrodynamics 


cauts whose names are provisionally ents red in a Sup- 
plementary List. By Ordex of t ; 
Tuomas Woo.Licom 


[utellectual Philosephy 
Italiau Grammar 
Land Surveying 
Latin Grammar 
Liturgy of the 
England 


Anatomy 
Aucient Geog 
Ancient History 
Architecture 
Avithmetie 


ranhy 
rapoy 





18th July 1840. 


| Fe in the NEW PLYMOUTH 
SETTLEMENT of NEW ZEALAND. 





Church of 




























| 
| 
| Astronomy 
Bible and Gospel History Logic 
The DIRECTORS of the PLYMOUTIT COMP ANY Botuny (( sol, Plate, ls.) Mechanics 
of NEW ZEALAND he sreby give notice, that the Terms | TP 1 Medicine 
of an Exteusive Purchase of Land from the Londou y — Eng: Mineralogy 
ps of New Zealand are finally : yore and that | , Ireland, Modern History 
despatches have been forwarded to the Colon y by the | Scot! and, Colouies in Eu-| Moral aud Social Duties 
“Martha Ridgew: ty,” for the purpose of securing the | rope and <n ‘rica, Calo-, Musie 
Most advantazeous positio mn for the Settler | nies in Africa, Asia, &e. | Mythology 
The Surveying Sta¥ of the Plymouth C any will | Chemistry Natural History 
sail in the “Loudon, ” on or about the Ist A sont next. | Christian’ Religion Natural Philosophy 
The Directors are now re: dy to receive Applications Chronology Ni itaral Theology | 
for the Purchase of 359 (bei ing the remainder of the | Classical Biography Navigation | 
: ) Town Sections originally offered for sale, eac h | Conchologs Opties | 
ection coutainiug a quarter of an acre, and the price | Drawing Painting in Oil 
being 10/, | lis} 


| Perspective 
Poeumatics 


The Belt of Suburban Land surronn: 
and containing Y 250 acres, is disposed of; 
Rural Lands adioi ning the Suburban Belt, are now of- 
fered for sale subject to the Company's general regula- 











First ¢ ‘atechisn 







































tions, dated this day, of which the followiug are the ma- French Gram 
terial points, cenoral K iowledze | Sacred Geography 
That each Rural Section will consist | Geograph Scripture History 
have attached toit one ct the Town Sect taatens y ieee ae tama 
Teserved by the ( ompany ; the price of t! | @eemotey Veal ocak Coccts 
751. wherect 40/, will expended on emigra ! German Grammax | Universal! Fito 
wae ach purchaser will be entilled ti o sel | Greek Grammar Use of the Globe: (Two 
land- ‘ eee prosre lig as the order in whic i | Hebrew Grammar { Parts), Terrestrial and 
erin the Co} OnY 3 @ | Heraldry Celestial 

ing to the order in whi History -Euels Zao Secinralin Bids, 
" Laberel al a have Ireland, Frat be Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, 
full ys, a — ances are made for Passage-m Greeee, America, (Two, Mollusca, Crustacea, Xe. 
pel : ulars of whic h, with every other Parts), thio 

Sale Beocs be « btained of JoHn ’ For thy nse of yo mg persons nidoine French, the 
thes ouse; of any Agent to the npany; cr of | Catechisms of History of Eug md, Geozraphy, aud Bible 

veretary, (by letter, prepaid, dyes to his resi- | History are translated into that laugaage, Price 1s, each, 


dence, Key 


The above may also be 
cloth, or 42. 105. halt-b« 
iuga Juvenile Eucycle i 
Warrraker aud Co. ie Maria Lar 


Price i. 


had in 12 vols. .in 
lettered, form- 


— morocco 





Street, De evouport. 
By Or ma of the Board, 
Thomas Woo.tcompBe, 
5, Octagon, Plymouth, 18h: July 1840, 


and 








| 

| 

| 

| 

Seerctary. | 
ne, Loudon, 


a brief view of the | 





“AND ARITHMETIC. 
WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria Lane. 
Pp" eRRY’s FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD 

SETS of EXPLANATORY COPIES; adapted to 
the Rules given in his Gre ammi ir of Writing. Each 8d. 


Pp. IRRY’S COPY- BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, Ruled to Corre rf md with the Sets of Copies, 
Price (each) 6d. 
NENERY’S :EOG RAPHICAL and 
COMMERCIAL COPIES. Large Hand, Text, 
Round, and Small Hand; Running Hand. Bills, and 
Price (each) 6d. 


Receipts: German Text, &c. 

TINHOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of 
ARITHMETIC; or Arithmetic Made Easy for 

Children. Coutainiug above Nine Hundred Examples 

in the Fundamental Rules, the Rule of Three, Practice, 

a Variety of Miscellaneous Questions, 8 The Fourth 

Edition, enlarged and improved, Price ls. 6d. 

A KEY tothe SAME. Price ls. 


5. 
NNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL 
TABLES of MONEY, WEIGHTS, and MEA- 


SURES; with Questions for Examination, Notes, &e. 
A New Edition, carefally — lSmo,. Price 6d. 


INNOCK’S F IRST CIPHERING- 


BOOK; coh Easy Exercises in the First 
Rules of Arithmetic. 4tv. Price ls. 


| Sagrstcesatehe SECOND and THIRD 


CIPHERING-BOOKS; enleulated to qualify the 
advi ms ed Rules. 4to. half-bound, 


WRITING 











Student for the more 
Price 3s. each. 


KEY to the THR EE CIPHERING- 


L& BOOKS; in which are given Six Answers to each 
Sum. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
4 YRE'S YOUNG LADY'S PRAC- 


L& TICAL ARITHMETIC; 


only as are essential to Fe “ ‘ Education. 


Ps NOCK’ re ATE CILIS sSMS.— 
Ari ithme tic peed »bra, 


(Parts 1 aud 2)—Geometry 

Astronomy; in which the Elements of each are eXx- 

plained iu » language, by way of Question and 
Auswer. Price 92. each, sewed. 


containing such rules 
Price 2s. 





smo. 





EXERCISE AND SPELLING-BOOKS., 
WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria Lane. 
YINNOCK’s CHILD's FIRST BOOK; 
or au Easy Key to Reading. Cousisting of Mono- 
syllables ouly, arranged iu such a way as to give the 
Correet Sounds of the Vowels in their various Situations ; 
thus laying the Foundation for Spelling aud Reading on 
unerriug Principles. Price Sd. 


JINNOCK’s ME N'TORIAN PRIMER 

or Pinnock’s Second Book for Children at an Ex on 
In which considerable pains have beeu taken to 
Price 6d. 

3. 











Age. 
adapt it to their Capacities. 


FINNOCK’s CHILD's FIRST MEAN- 

ING BOOK; on a plan entirely new. Containing— 

Ist, Words of One Syllable, the meanings of which are 

well explained by Words of One Syllable also; and 2d, 

Words of One Syliable, which are sufticiently explained 
by Easy Words of Twe —_ sles. Price Ls. 


ps NOCK’S FIRST SPELLING- 

BOOK for CHILDREN; containing a Selection of 
Spelling Lessons only, in ne tur: il and appropriate grada- 
tion. Intended as an Tutroductory Assistant to Dunean’s s 
English Expositor. 18mo. Price Is. bound. 


5. 
Lae NNOCK’S EXPLANATORY 
ENGLISH SPELL _" BOOK. 12mo. Price 


Is, 6d. bound. 
JINNOCK’S EXERCISES in FALSE 


SPELLING; containing a variety cf Lessons in 
Prose and Verse, selected from the best Authors, to be 
corrected by the Papil. 18mo. Price Is. 6d. 


BB cise DICT. ATION EXER- 
CISES; with suitable Orthographical Instructions. 


A New Edi = corrected - enlarge d. 18mo. Price 


2s. cloth letter 
LS steps AN ’s ENG L ISH EXPOSITOR; 
or a New Explanatory Spelling- Book. Containing 


an Alphabe Arrangement of the most useful, proper, 
aud appropri Words in the English Lauguage, divided 
into Syllables, properly accented and e¢ xplained. Seven- 
teenth Edition. re no. 7 ls. 6d. bound, 


E yINNOC K'S CA’ hEC ILISMS.—British 
Biography — Chronology — Classical Biography— 
Enelish Grammar—English Law—Logie—Mechanies— 
lntelleetual Philosophy—Musie— Natural History—Na- 
tural Philosop!ry Natural Theology — Perspective — 
Pocumaties— Poetry — Rhetoric—Trade and Commerce— 
Zoolozy— (Five Parts.) 

«* The principles of these various subjects are de- 
veloped in the mdest aud clearest manuer by way ef 
Que —— and Answer ; and are rendered easy to the ca- 
pacities of the Young. 18mo. Price 9d. each, sewed, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





On Wednesday will be Published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
| ETTERS FROM ITALY TO A 
YOUNGER SISTER. 
By Carnartne Taytor. 
Jou Munnay, Albemarle Stre et. 
Just Published, 8vo. Price 2 2s Z 
N THE MORAL STATE AND 
POLITICAL UNION OF SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY; in answer to Mr. S. LAING'S Statement. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Just Published, Price ls. 
TATEMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
the POSITION and PROSPECTS of STEAM 
NAVIGATION iu 1840. With various Tables and 
Documents. 
Ripveway, 169, Piccadilly; & Ricnarpson, 23, Cornhill. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL Dic ‘pe ARY. 
Just Published, Part V 
EW GENERAL BIOG R. \PIHIC AL 
DICTIONARY, projected and partly arranged 
By the late Rev. Huon James Rost, B.D. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. Fetiowes, Lud- 
gate Street. 








In a Few Days, iu 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and 


a Map, 
gears E OF A RESIDENCE 
IN CIRCASSIA; during the Years 1837, 1838, 
and 1839. By Jamrs Sranistavs Beit, Esq. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
IMMENSE SAVING, PLENTY, AND CONTENT. 
Published this Day, Pri ice ls 
PLAN for the IMPROVEMENT of 
the PORT of LONDON, iu the Year 1840. 
By MInimus. 
Chief Objects: The Construction of Docks —Quays— 
Baths—Reservoirs— Reception Basin— Railway, Xe. &e, 
Ssirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just imported direct from China, ‘small 4to. Price 4s. 
WANG KEAOU LWAN PIH NEEN 
CHANG HAN; or the Lasting Resentment of 
Miss Keaon Lwan Wang. A Chinese Tale. Founded 
on fact. Translated from the Original, 
By Rosrrr THom, Esq. Resideut in Canton. 
Printed in Canton; and Sold by Baui, Arnovp, and 
Co. 34, Paternoster Row, London. 


Just Published, bx 
View of Florence, Price 7s. 
HE NUN OF F LORE NCE; 
a Legend, both in English and Italian, and othe * 

Poems. Dedicated to G. B. Mathew, Esq. M.P. 
By Gurpo Soret, Author of “ My Confessions,’’ &e. 

&e. Translator of Milton, and Professor of Italian. 

To be had at the Author's, 4, Church Place, Pieca- 
dilly; P. Rorannr, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street; 
and ali Booksellers. 


utifully bound, w ith a magnificent 





TO TOURISTS. 

Just Published, 8vo. Price 2s. cloth lettered, 
DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN 

SCOTLAND. 

Illustrated by numerous highly-finished Lithographs. 

“Just such a steam-boat companion and railroad 
accompanier as lounging travellers love. * * * The 
lithographic illustrations are well executed; they are 
from unpre tending sketches, but the y serve admirably 
well to give an idea of the places.’’—Sunday Times. 

Wauirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

Just Published, in imperisl folio, ‘with Six Coloured 
Plates, Price 1/. lJs. 6d. or, I re fe ke r, columbier 
folio, with tail-pieces, 2/. 2s. Pa 

ORTRAITS OF "G AME AND 
WILD ANIMALS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By C Oe W. Coanwatuis Harris, 

Of the Hon. TE. . Engineers, Bombay Establishment. 

aati on Stone by Franix Howanp. 

WinwraM Pickertne, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
SIDNEY HALL’S ATLAS, CORRECTED TO 1840. 
This Day is Published, Price 9/. 9s. folded in half, 
or 10/. full-size, half- bound in russia, a 
EW GENERAL ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Columbier Paper. 

Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved 

by Stpnry Hatt. New Edit. carefully corrected to 1840. 
*.* Three of the Maps, viz. Ireland, Southern Africa, 

and Twkey in Asia, have been réengraved from uew 

designs. Loudon : Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 








DR. BUL L s NE = Wor K. 
Just Published. in 1 vol, feap, 8vo. 7s. cloth lettered, 
VHE MATE RNAL MAN AGEMENT 
of CHILDREN, iv Health and Disease. 
By T. Bur, M.D. Physician-Accoucheur to the 
Finsbury Midwifery Institution ; 

Lecturer on the Diseases of Wome nand Children, &c. 
By the Same Au the r, 1 vol, foolscap. 8vo. Second 
Vdition, Price 7s 
HINTS to MOTHERS on the Management of Health, 
“A very valuable compendium for all who expect to 

become mothers.’’— Lancet. 
London: Loneman, Ors 1F, and Co, 


“TO. TOUR R ISTS IN s¢ ‘OT. AND. 
Published this Day, 7s. 6¢ 
get KS PICTURESQU 'E TOUR- 
IST OF SCOTLAND; containing a highly- 
finished Travelling Map, engraved Charts of interesting 
Localities, Plans of Edinburgh and Glasgow, Views of 
the Scenery, an: A a copious Itinerary. 
Iso, Rece ntly Pub lished, 
BLACK’S ECONOMIC AL GUIDE THROUGH 
EDINBURGH. Price 2s. 6d. 
BLACK S 4 gia AL TOURIST OF SCOT- 
LAND. Price 8s. 
BLACK'’S ECONOMIC AL GUIDE THROUGH 
GLASGOW. Price Is 
3 + S TR AVE: LLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


2s. 6d. 
ACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND. | 
2s. 6d. | 
‘1K'S TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND. 
2s. 6d. 
Apam and Cuanves Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and 
Co, London,’ 





THE ROD AND THE i 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAz 
for Aveust, Price One Shilling, 

The Rod and the Gun; 
and oo Oakleig gh — Scenes Abroad and Thon 


RIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
PARRIS, and the late W. D ANIE LL, 
R.A.—TO BE SOL D, at very Low Prices, at 
Cuurton’s Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 
Terms of hoonsvay iene to the L ibr: wy. 


Hamilton. or * the Talented F: esti ; cen. xX. XL 
rd » of Democ racy on Society ; 
; No. I1.—C hronicl les of t! 1e Pl: 

, Allspy—Antobiography of an 
Opium- Eater; Soe iety of the Lakes — Poetry is 
Register—Political Rey ister; the House of Co 





Published this Day, vied ~ ideal s Illustrated 
iain REAN vs AL CIPHRON. 
Author of * “Lalla Rookh.” & 


. elegantly bound in cloth. 
Engravings by Goopati, from Designs by 





&e 
P= pero — Edinburgh; Srpxry, 





J. Macrone, 1, St. Martin's Place, Tr: Price 2 
In cloth, Price 6s. with Maps, Wood-euts, &e WW, a in Alp sab etic al Writin i) 


TOPOGRAPHICAL and HISTO- 


comprising authentic eet aunts of its — 3s Bes “ie ul by y Harry Lorre er, C hen, SX 








formation respecting thi > arrive “ and Ve P art re o f Steam- 





and Tours throughout the Isl: mil T he A ti uti itr s Stor, lit 
: Leigh and Co. Strand; 
; fps ey rk Harrison, 
and all Booksellers in the Is le 








Ulster i 
aud M Ne ile on é rade 1 Est ‘able sats ani 
Ro FOAAY s ne 


This Day is Publ jlishe ts Sec 





A MANUAL OF R E LG IOUS S KNOW LE DGE be 





Perpetual Curate of Trinity C hap. 

ice 2. . ‘cee R on C RAWFORD, 
A plain and practical Exposition of the 1 Bo. wuksellers ia the United King BJ 
E vi Dy ER Y L ADY HE R OWN GARDE NER. 
{ilustrative Wood-cuts, fools. 
Price 8s. neatly bound, 


iat von LADS 


Its price is such as to place i 
the reach of every one. 


James Burns, 17, Portman Street. 


pe COMBE’ Ss NEW WORK. 








N. 
A perfe seb V: ade- -mecum “of the artin all its branches, 





. AND MORAL MANAGEMENT OF 


PL 4 Anprew Compe, M.D. al i iu treatment, and beautiful in spirit”. 


Also. Recently Published, es ‘The name of Li aoe mn is of itsel 


DR. COMBE ON DIGESTION AND 
Second Edition, with Wood-cuts, Price 7s. 6d. 
t. COMBE S PHYSIOLOGY, ay 


a more acceptable book 





e “Wee an scar rely imagine 





tious by ‘her hebend” 
. Loudou’s work contains 





? Simpkin, Marsyarn, aud Co.5 
_Macnacunan, Srewar 





~ a. 





“BU TE RE L IES, 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS ; 
a Series of Piates by H. N. Humpurey ys, E 
scriptions by J. O. Westwoop, — 
courpleted in about Biatecu . 
Each Number of this Work will conte tin 
demy 4t». size, showing the Caterpillar, C nad alis, an 
perfect Butterfly of each Species, together wi 1 
on which they are usually found, carefully 





i cloth; I pivots, Price 5l. 





a pe mice of Art aud History. 

By ‘Gsenee Wiagurwick. 4 i 

Illustrated with a Coloured Map : 
1 , J 





! *VEL t i 
by Le Keux, Brooke, Cates, Humphreys, Wiukles, &, 
Published by Wintiam Sarru, The Wo 20d. cuts te Brooke. 
Fraser and Crawrory; \ 








ition, whie h will nig one rp tbe | ! est ot orui imeth 
good library, and particulary) 
arts and are hit cture, <r ; 
veulus ae’ be acceptab'e 

JAMES Fr RASE Ry 215, Re went Stre et, 


OF r ESTER S E XPOSITION, 


we have seen me! every 
when resulting from Diseases of the 
ges; with the Modern Methods of pales 
Paper read to the Liverpool Medical Association, on the | 





. Surgeon to the institution for Curing 








re SrsitiGy a 


D. Robertson ; Mauchester : 


By Joun Biav SumNer, 





Just eo a. in 12mo. | 





aie HARD an es Son, 137 7, 
of aii om may be had, the | 
, > teckel in Divinity, 
and the Higher Classes in Schools. 


f Lectures, intended to assi 





300 has here supplied a ; 
has loug existed, of providing our young 
with i a Le t xic m of the New Ww jes ument ade equi ate > to their 


che ec acai itl prove 2 most 
who are pursning their 





in ‘the form of Lectures. 
nu: : Hot TLSTON and STonEMAN, 











Pe cttes FESTIVAL 











Or the Days of iin “a ae ne. Ly 
ics erecenbars *SERM INS ON THE Fist 


2RIES CHARACTER, 





««One of the most life-like pictur 
that has yet been poetaned: "— Court 


iil iNew (ONSIDE “ 





Edited ral is her, Ho RAC 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portiait. 
Il. 


IRISTIA’ N MINISTIY. 











Au Historical Romauce. 
Edited by Horace Smivii, Esq 





sid Publish ‘d by himat 
livgtou Sucet Strand, SATU 
DS ? 





Henry Corpurn, Publisher, 





